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Another innovation by H. Kasden & Sons, Inc. 
developed to meet today’s urgent need for scrap. ieniieaiasithtd Meine teense 
Per It’s Faster! 
A demonstration of our A.P. Control equipment Offers Greater Economy! 
i . oe Saves Manhours! 
will give you convincing proof of what our Avoids unsightly scrap mounds! 
efeae ° ° . Stops Waste! 
facilities will mean in savings to you. enbishicamenee 


scrap handling! 
Write for FREE FOLDER that tells INSTALLED 
the whole story! AT NO COST 
TO YOU! 
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Are Your Dealers Listed Under Your 
““TRADEMARK’’ in the YELLOW PAGES? 


Euvae| AOSmith 














Here are some of the famous TRADEMARKS head- For full information about TRADEMARK 
ing up listings of local dealers in the YELLOW PAGES representation in any telephone directory 
of telephone directories. in any area of the state or nation — wher- 

When your customer is in the market for your goods, ever your dealers are located — just ask 
be sure he knows where to find your dealers through your local telephone business office to have } 
having your TRADEMARK represented in the YELLOW a Trademark Representative get in touch 
PAGES. with you. i 






9 OUT OF 10 PEOPLE USE AS A BUYING GUIDE 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY AND FOR CONNECTICUT PEOPLE 


*We offer you . . . complete Letterpress 


and Lithographic facilities Including 
CONTINUOUS and SNAP-EASY FORMS 


TABULATING FORMS 


Continuous Marginally-Punched Tabulating Forms for use 
with IBM or Remington Rand Tabulating Machines . . . 


CARBON INTERLEAVED FORMS 


Continuous Carbon Interleaved Forms are manufactured 
with or without marginal punching for use on typewriters 
or Billing Machines . . . are made in Tongue and Staple 
Construction for easy extraction of carbon. 


CONTINUOUS SNAP-EASY FORMS 


Marginally-Punched Continuous Snap-Easy Forms for use 
in teletypewriters, tabulating machines, etc. . . . may also 
be used in any typewriter without any attachments whatso- 
ever. Forms may be made with single or double stub con- 
struction . . . narrow and wide sheets. Also with striped 
carbon—an economical feature of Continuous Snap-Easy 
sets. 


Individual Snap-Easy sets are designed to give you the 
utmost in speed, accuracy and control for every type of office 
and factory record-writing activity regardless of whether the 
form is written manually or by machine. Since Snap-Easy is 
tailor-made to your specifications, it offers you many added 
advantages. 


DELIVERY OF SOME ITEMS 4 TO 6 WEEKS 


*Connecticut Printers /ucorporated 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard Letterpress Division Kellogg & Bulkeley Lithographic Division 
FOUNDED 1836 FOUNDED 1832 
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dont let the fine weather fool you— 


Industry Fires Must Be Kept Burning . . . While most 
every one is thinking of swimming, fishing or just basking 
in the warm sunshine, you'll find the trucks of T.A.D. 
Jones and Company still rolling with fuel for the hungry 

fires of industry, 
24 hours a day — by truck, rail or barge — the fuel you 
need, be it Bunker “C” fuel oil, bituminous or anthracite 

coal, is as handy to you as your telephone. 
From one of the largest storage plants in New Eng- 
land we serve all of Connecticut and Western 
Massachusetts. 





Serving Connecticut 
and Western Massa- 
chusetts since 1925 





T. A.D. Jones & Company, \nc. 


NEW HAVEN BRIDGEPORT 
——s Tel. 8-6103 Tel. 3-3123 
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That Certain Thing In Connecticut 


By A. V. BODINE, President 


Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, Inc. 


N A brief address to teachers who visited his plant on 
B-I-E Day, May 6, 1952, James A. Walsh, Chairman of 
the Armstrong Rubber Company, West Haven, ac- 

cented a few all-important facts about Connecticut manu- 
facturing industry everyone should know. 

“In some sections of this country and in other countries 
too,” Mr. Armstrong said, “everybody—men, women and 
children in all walks of life—understands there is some one 
thing that makes living possible in their locality, and that 
without that one certain thing life could not exist as they 
know it.” The following examples he gave clearly illustrate 
this point. 

In Great Britain every Englishman knows that they must 
manufacture and export or die. Everybody in New Orleans 
knows that the levees or dikes are life itself and that any- 
body who advocated their destruction would be considered 
insane. In Holland, too, the people know that life would 
not be possible without the dikes. In the Imperial Valley of 
California, where anywhere from two to four crops are 
raised in almost perpetual sunshine every man, woman and 
child knows that those crops, so essential to their economic 
life, are raised only because of the irrigating water which is 
brought in from the distant Colorado River by means of a 
canal and distributed to the farms of that desert oasis. 

That something in Connecticut, without which the state 
and the people in it would meet certain economic death, is 
its manufacturing plants. Without those facilities Connect- 
icut would be like New Orleans without its levees and 
Holland without its dikes—deserted, except for some 30,000 
people now employed in operating the specialty farms of 
the state, and perhaps an additional 5,000 who might find 
employment in operating recreational areas. 

Why then don’t the legislators, those who recommend 
legislation to them and all the voters in Connecticut have as 
clear an understanding of the importance of manufacturing 
industry to the state’s prosperity and the kind of economic 
climate which will feed that prosperity as the people of the 
Imperial Valley understand the vital importance of irriga- 
tion to their economic welfare? 

Is it because they do not realize that approximately $4 
billion is attracted to Connecticut each year for the purchase 
of Connecticut manufactured products and circulated 
throughout every economic artery and vein of the state to 
generate prosperity for all other business and professional 
establishments and for those who work or invest in them? 
This may be a partial answer. 

Is it because too few people in and out of our legislative 
halls, even when they recognize the importance of industry 
to the state and their own prosperity, fail to understand that 
the enactment of social legislation in Connecticut, which is 
more costly than in other competitive states, will drive 
industries into other areas and, eventually, injure rather 
than help those whom it was intended to benefit? This is 
also a partial answer. 

Or is it largely because of the failure of manufacturing 
employers themselves to explain again and again to their 
own émployees the role of industry in their prosperity, what 
conditions are necessary to keep industry growing, and 
further to take an active part in the political life of their 
respective communities and the state? It seems to me that 
this failure of industry to translate its contributions and its 
political needs so clearly that no one would dare threaten its 
prosperity by dangerous social experiments any more than 
a Hollander would recommend cutting the dikes, is the 
most important reason for the biennial legislative threats to 


our life line—the industries of the state. 

What can we do about this lack of understanding which 
continues to threaten the well being of every citizen of the 
state in this momentous election year of 1952? 

For the long range action we can and should start to tell 
our employees and the people of our communities in a non- 
political manner what is necessary to the continued pros- 
perity of our industries from the standpoint of both local 
and state taxation and regulatory policies. 

Even more important, in view of the nearness of the 
1953 General Assembly, is for every manufacturing execu- 
tive to begin at once to take an active part in politics either 
by seeking the nomination of his party as a representative 
from his town to the next General Assembly, or by locating 
and encouraging someone else, thoroughly conversant with 
industry's problems, to invest the time to seek nomination 
and to serve if elected. The time to begin your efforts is 
now, before the local party caucuses usually held in Septem- 
ber and October for the selection of candidates. If you are 
not acquainted with local caucus procedures through partici- 
pation in previous caucuses, you may learn them through 
the Town Committee Chairman of your chosen party, or 
the members of the committee. If you do not know their 
names, ask the Town Clerk if you live in one of the small 
towns, or the Registrar of Voters if you live in one of Con- 
necticut’s cities. Once you know the names of your own 
Town Committee, your next step is to seek the Committee's 
recommendation of your favorite candidate at the caucus. 
Although a recommendation of the Town Committee is 
more likely to assure the nomination of your favorite candi- 
date, he may still be nominated without Committee ap- 
proval if you develop sufficient support among registered 
party members to secure their attendance and votes at the 
caucus. F 

Once your favorite candidate is nominated it is up to you 
to give him all possible help to develop a vigorous campaign 
that will demonstrate clearly to voters why a man experi- 
enced in the economics of manufacturing industry is a more 
competent guardian of Connecticut's life-line than one who 
lacks that experience. 

In a state where manufacturing employment is more than 
50% of the total and manufacturing income generates 
directly and indirectly approximately 80% of the income 
of Connecticut people, it is little short of tragic that less 
than 5% of the members of the General Assembly are 
schooled and experienced in the industrial arts. Although 
your state Association and the local Associations and 
Chambers of Commerce have consistently presented the 
industrial viewpoint to our legislators, their efforts without 
the assistance of more industrial men, in the legislature and 
out, are no longer adequate to guard the industrial life-line 
against those who now clamor for more and more socialistic 
experiments. 

Let us not continue to follow the ruinous course of the 
Athenians with “never a fixed plan, never any precautions, 
waiting for bad news before we act,” but instead let us 
begin now to take command of political events, that effect 
the living standards of Connecticut people, with the same 
enthusiasm and drive as we manufacture and sell our 
products. To follow such a policy at this time is no mere 
partisan enterprise. Instead it is a necessary effort to gain 
understanding and action in both political parties that will 
preserve that certain thing in Connecticut—the manufac- 
turing industry of the state—without which life could not 
exist as we know it. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE of the first spool of sewing silk—The Watertown plant of the 
Heminway Silk Company. 


THE Selding-Aemiuway 
COMPANY, INC. 


THIS is another in a long list of historical articles about the origin and 
development of Connecticut industries which together employ over half 
the gainfully employed persons in the state and furnish directly or 
indirectly over 80% of the income of Connecticut citizens. 


way Co., Inc., of Putnam, Con- 





two things in common, they were or- 
ganized by enterprising New England- 
ers, and they were the results of a firm 
belief in a roseate future for the silk 
manufacturing industries. What part 
these common characteristics played in 
merging these three companies into 
one, a century later, is a matter for con- 
jecture. 


The Corticelli Silk Company 


The oldest of these three concerns, 
The Corticelli Silk Company had its 
beginning when Samuel Whitmarsh 
founded The Northampton Silk Com- 
pany, its predecessor, on a site now part 
of Florence, Massachusetts. Not satis- 
fied with successfully producing yarns 
from silk imported from Europe, Mr. 
Whitmarsh soon began cultivating 100 
acres of mulberry trees on company 
property for the purpose of breeding 
his own silkworms. His initial success 
with this venture, and a book he sub- 
sequently authored, were important, 
though innocent, contributing factors 
towards the speculation that ultimately 
led to the mulberry panic of 1839, 
bringing financial ruin to thousands of 
residents of New England. 

In bad financial straits because of its 
unsuccessful silk breeding venture, The 
Northampton Silk Company was forced 
in 1841 to sell out to The Northamp- 
ton Association cf Education and In- 
dustry. This organization, better known 
as “The Florence Community,” was 
a cooperative enterprise founded by 
Joseph Conant of Massachusetts, and 
Samuel Hill, William Coe and George 
Benson of Connecticut. In addition to 
its acquisition of complete silk manu- 
facturing facilities, The Florence Com- 
munity purchased extensive interests in 
agricultural, lumber, carpentry and 
heavy industry enterprises. 


/ {HE HisTORY of Belding Hemin THE PUTNAM PLANT OF BELDING HEMINWAY. 


necticut, is a story of 33 com- | 
panies and 120 years . . . of the 

imagination and determination of New 
England's industrial pioneers . . . of a 
constant faith in the American system 
of free enterprise. 

Of the 33 companies involved, by 
merger or purchase, three stand out in 
bold relief. They are Belding Brothers 
and Company, founded in 1857; The 
Heminway Silk Company, which 
evolved out of the 1839 founding of 
the Eureka Silk Manufacturing Co.; and 
the Corticelli Silk Company, originally 
organized in 1832. 

All three of these organizations had 
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This community venture fared well 
until 1846, when internal disagreement 
brought on dissolution of the cooper- 
ative. Samuel Hill, a charter member 
of the group then purchased the silk 
manufacturing holdings and formed 
The Nonotuck Silk Company. Astute 
merchandising by Mr. Hill soon made 
the various brands of sewing and em- 
broidering silks of this company na- 
tionally known. 

An example of Mr. Hill's business 
acumen can be found in his selection of 
brand names and packaging. Because 
of a prevailing preference for silk manu- 
factured in Italy, Mr. Hill directed all 
company production to be wrapped in 
4 Ib. packages, as was the custom in 
Italy, and to be identified with names 
of Italian origin. Two of these brands 
were “Samuel Montano” (the nearest 
possible Italian version of Samuel Hill), 
and “Corticelli.” The latter, ultimately 
to become the most famous cf all silk 
trade-names, has been accredited both 
as deriving from “Salvatore Corticelli,” 
a famous Italian grammarian, and “Cor- 
dicella,” the Italian word for string. 
Whatever the derivation, “Corticelli” 
was obviously Italian and suited Mr. 
Hill's purpose very well. 

The Corticelli brand had assumed 
such significance by 1922 that the name 
of The Nonotuck Silk Company was 


SILKMORE SEWING THREADS—WELL KNOWN PRODUCT OF 


ae 


changed to The Corticelli Silk Com- 
pany. One contributing factor to the 
popularity of the Corticelli name was 
a large, animated electric sign on New 
York’s Broadway, a sign so spectacular 
that O. Henry saw fit to mention it in 
his story “Gentle Grafter,” and Enrico 
Caruso almost missed the curtain time 
for his Metropolitan debut, so fasci- 
nated was he with it. 

In 1924 The Corticelli Silk Company 
merged with The Brainard & Arm- 
strong Company. The latter company, 
organized in 1867, operated mills in 
both New London and Norwich, Conn. 
Eight years later The Corticelli Silk 
Company consolidated with The Beld- 
ing Heminway Company to form the 
present corporation. 


The Belding Brothers Company 


The second of the big three that went 
to make up today’s organization, Beld- 
ing Brothers, was organized in 1857. 
The founding brothers, David W., 
Milo M., Hiram H., and Alvan N. were 
direct descendants of the Belding fam- 
ily that settled in Wethersfield, Conn. 
in 1635. From the very beginning the 
brothers showed evidence of their en- 
terprise. While attending school and 
working as hired farm hands at $7.00 
a month, the brothers still found time 
to peddle various items with which to 








BELDING HEMINWAY 


supplement their income. One such 
item was silk threads, selected because 
it was light to carry and necessary in 
every household. 

Although their parents at first argued 
against this peddling, they changed 
their minds when Milo, first to try, be- 
gan earning $4.00 per day. In relation 
to this activity two facts are worth 
noting, all wages were claimed by their 
father until their 21st birthday, and by 
common agreement no brother was al- 
lowed to return home for the Sabbath 
until all his goods had been sold. 

With friends and relatives migrating 
westward en masse and settling in Pat- 
terson’s Mills, in west-central Michi- 
gan, the Belding family followed suit 
in 1855, with the exception of Milo, 
who remained in Connecticut to travel 
as a jewelry peddler. 

After seyeral years peddling jewelry, 
Milo returned to his first interest, that 
of selling silk threads. More successful 
than ever, he sent stocks of silk threads 
to his brothers in Michigan and urged 
them to form a partnership, which they 
did in 1857. Their first venture into the 
territory as The Belding Brothers, how- 
ever, had to be delayed pending receipt 
of $3.15 due one brother, as they had 
no money between them with which 
to make change. 

Joined by Milo, who in 1863 came 











DYE-HOUSE Laboratory used exclusively for working out dye formulas at the Putnam 


Mill. 


west to join the partnership, the com- 
pany prospered until it merged with 
The E. K. Rose Company, the supplier 
of its silk threads. Because of stock 
speculation by Mr. Rose, the partner- 
ship of the two companies, became 
debt-laden, and a dissolvement was 
necessitated. All $126,000 of the liabil- 
ities assumed by Belding Brothers was 
paid off 100 cents on the dollar, and 
bankruptcy avoided. 

In 1868, Belding Brothers abandoned 
their practice of selling yarns manufac- 
tured by suppliers, and opened a plant 
at Rockville, Conn., employing 25 mill 
and office workers. Alvan Belding, who 
was put ia charge of this mill, was in 
the following year elected to the Con- 
necticut State Legislature. 

When facilities at Rockville, despite 
extensive expansion, failed to supply 





the ever-growing demand, the brothers 
turned their eyes once again westward. 
At Belding, Mich., formerly Patterson’s 
Mills, they erected the mills, dwellings, 
recreational and educational facilities 
that was to earn this city at the turn of 
the century the reputation of being one 
of the finest industrial communities in 
the United States. 


The Heminway Silk Company 

Unlike the Corticelli and Belding 
Brothers’ companies, The Heminway 
Silk Company confined its manufactur- 
ing processes completely within the 
boundaries of Connecticut. 

Merritt Heminway, founder of the 
company was born in East Haven in 
1800. At the age of 21 he migrated to 
Watertown where he went into the 
manufacturing of hat buckles in a plant 
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ELECTRONICALLY-CONTROLLED PLANT for manufacturing of bonded monocord 
threads, Hendersonville, North Carolina. 
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he shared with The Wheeler and Wil- 
son Sewing Machine Co. When the lat- 
ter company moved to Bridgeport, Mr. 
Heminway decided to manufacture silk 
threads in the factory space made 
vacant. 

It was a decision to depart from the 
standard practice of packaging silk 
threads on skeins that gave the greatest 
impetus to the success of Mr. Hemin- 
way and Sons Silk Company. Winding 
12 yards of silk on wood spools that he 
had turned out on a hand lathe at his 
Watertown plant, Mr. Heminway sal- 
lied forth to interest the retail trade in 
this new put-up. Despite initial re- 
bukes, he was finally able to place quan- 
tities on a trial-consignment basis. Con- 
sumers’ acceptance followed almost im- 
mediately. Like Mr. Samuel Hill of The 
Nonotuck Silk Company, Mr. Hemin- 
way recognized the prestige of Italian 
silk at that period, and the early thread 
products of his company were branded 
with the name “Heminicci.” 

In 1918 the Heminway organization 
merged with The Hammond Knowlton 
Company. The latter organization, 
founded in 1875 by partners C. C. 
Knowlton and G. A. Hammond, oper- 
ated mills at Conantville and Putnam, 
Conn. It is at the Putnam plant that the 
major output of sewing threads is pres- 
ently produced. 


The 1926 merger of the Heminway 
and Belding companies, and their con- 
solidation in 1932 with Corticelli, 
served to bring together the three oldest 
existing manufacturers of sewing silks 
in America. 

Today, 120 years after Samuel Whit- 
marsh formed The Northampton Silk 
Company, Belding Heminway is a still 
prospering and growing concern. It is 
made up of three separate divisions, the 
industrial thread, industrial fabric, and 
retail sales, with total annual sales ap- 
proximating 20 million dollars. 

The manufacturing facilities, em- 
ploying over a thousand, include a 
thread plant at Putnam, Conn., a fabric 
weaving plant at Bedford, Va., a yarn 
processing plant at Morristown, Tenn. 
and a Hendersonville, North Carolina 
plant where bonded monocord sewing 
thread is produced exclusively. 

The bonded monocord sewing thread 
is the latest and most important, scien- 
tific discovery of the company’s history, 
a history that includes such industry 
firsts as, the first wood spool, the first 
artificial silk thread, the first paper 
holder for embroidered silks and the 
Belcort Hi-Speed spool for industrial 


(Continued on page 60) 
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THE COLONIAL BLOWER COMPANY plant on Lewis Street, Plainville. 


The 


olonial 


Blower Company 


THIS article is one of an intermittent series of articles about the smaller 
and younger industries of the state which together give Connecticut the 
greatest diversification of industrial products of any state in the Union, 
thus making its industrial payrolls more stable than those in many states 
with heavy employment in only a few industry categories. 


HEN ROBERT A. BRIGGS, for- 

merly a sheet metal manufac- 

turer, with an engineering 
background, decided to enter the busi- 
ness of making blower systems in 1932 
to remove dust and fumes more effi- 
ciently from factories through the use 
of good engineering principles, the 
country was hovering at the bottom of 
the most severe economic depression it 
has ever experienced. It took courage, 
and plenty of it, then to risk hard won 
dollars in any new enterprise when bank 
accounts of purchasers were living on 
short rations and men by the thousands 
were selling apples on the street corners 
and working on a variety of govern- 
ment financed projects to put even slim 
menus on the family table. 

But strangely enough, it is histori- 
cally true that in times of economic dis- 
tress many of our important industries, 
large and small, have been launched. 
The factors most likely to account for 
this planting of new industrial seeds 
during the ebb tide of business are: 1. 
That men with poor paying jobs or 
none at all feel they have little to lose 
and much to gain and, 2. that if they 


develop a product that performs a func- 
tion more efficiently for the same or a 
lower cost, they are likely to attract dol- 


lars that would normally remain frozen 
in spite of the appeals made for older 
unimproved products. 


It was the conviction of Robert 
Briggs that his engineering ideas for 
the improvement of dust collection sys- 
tems would find a ready market, regard- 
less of the depression, since the business 
of controlling industrial dusts, vapors 


INTERIOR VIEW of fabricating department showing two canopy tops for dust collec- 


tors being assembled. 






































BATTERY OF DUST COLLECTORS atop the roof of A. G. Spaulding & Brothers plant 
in Willimansett, Massachusetts. These collectors draw off the wood shavings and sawdust 
from the company’s tennis racket department. 





THIS PHOTO SHOWS a furnace being unloaded while the exhaust fan is off. Below, the 
effectiveness of the exhaust fan is obvious. 






















and fumes was then chiefly in the hands 
of sheet metal workers who designed 
and built equipment more or less by 
rule of thumb methods, rather than ac- 
cording to standard engineering prac- 
tices. In fact, standard engineering 
practices in this field were practically 
non-existent, thus giving Mr. Briggs 
an opportunity to develop them and 
put them into practice. 

Since most of the equipment built 
prior to 1932 for dust and fume control 
in industry was built for each job from 
measurements taken by one person, no 
two pieces of equipment were alike, 
even though applied on identical or 
similar applicat® s. To meet this need 
for standardizati., ; the Colonial Blower 
Company, unfér the guidance of its 
founder, deve.. ped, built and placed on 
the market during the early years of the 
company's existence, dust collectors, 
plating tank hoods and jackets, and 
grinding and buffing steel hoods in 
standardized sizes and shapes. Air re- 
quirements were also standardized for 
given operations and processes. 

Up until the Colonial Blower Com- 
pany developed, and patented in 1939, 
a prefabricated panel-type of Cyclone 
Dust Collector, dust collectors of this 
type were of riveted construction which, 
in the large sizes, made such installa- 
tions permanent. The prefabric»-ed 
panel type made by the company yer- 
mitted users to dismantle the units and 
re-erect, store or sell them, .hichever 
the occasion demanded. External bolt 
fasteners made the dismantliig process 
relatively easy withou. the use of spe- 
cial tools or knowledge. 

The next development was a unit 
which could be located inside of a build- 
ing which would discharge air back into 
the building. This model, a combina- 
tion of the Cyclone and filter unit, was 
patented in 1942. However, its appli- 
cation is limited to materials which do 
not contaminate the leaving air with 
objectionable odors or injurious fine 
dust or gas. 

Still another development completed 
by the company in its early years was 
a line of portable-type dust collectors, 
which found a ready market among 
users of tool grinders and isolated ma- 
chines which cannot be readily con- 
nected with a central exhaust system. 
In more recent years a Cloth-tube Type 
Collector has been added to the line 
which now includes seven different 
types of industrial dust collectors. The 
company’s entire line now includes: 
Dust collecting systems; ventilating 
systems, heating systems, cooling sys- 
(Continued on page 15) 
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CHARLES K. WOODBRIDGE, President cf Dictaphone Corporation, is shown addressing the group at the evening session at Yale 


Dining Hall. (Left to right) Harvey R. Bowman, chairman of the evening session, Mr. Woodbridge and Robert I. Metcalf. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL 
PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


EARLY 400 members and guests 
the Connecticut Personnel 
Association attended one or 

more c' ree sessions of the Associ- 
ation’s Second Annual Personnel Con- 
ference held, with the cooperation of 
the Department of Industrial Adminis- 
tration of Yale University, at Strath- 
cona Hall and Yale University Dining 
Room, Thursday, March 27. 

In order to permit the full develop- 
ment of this year’s conference theme, 
“Human Relations and Full Time Job,” 
the program committee, headed by 
Harvey Bowman, manager of industrial 
relations, Dictaphone Corporation and 
president of the Connecticut Personnel 
Association, arranged for an additional 
session in the morning as contrasted 
with the two session program last year. 
The morning session under the chair- 
manship of Robert I. Metcalf, director 
of Industrial Relations, Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., and past president 
of the Association, opened with a brief 
address of welcome by Hudson B. Hast- 
ings, chairman, Department of Indus- 
trial Administration, Yale University 
followed by a panel discussion on the 
topic, “Present Practices Which Im- 
prove Human Relations.” J. J. Mor- 


row, »resident in charge of person- 
nel rel. ns, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stam- 
ford, se. :d as chairman of the panel 


which ie uded A. J. Bergfeld, partner, 
Stevenson? Jordan & Harrison, Inc.; 
EllsworthyS. Grant, vice president of 
industria!“relations, Allen Manufactur- 
ing Con any, Hartford; and Warren 
L. Mottram, industrial relations man- 
ager, R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wal- 
lingford. The discussions brought out 
answers to questions about communica- 
tions, testing, labor negotiations, job 
evaluation, training, hiring and place- 
ment procedures. 

Dr. Edwin R. Henry, director of per- 
sonnel research, Employee Relations 
Department, Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, and the first speaker on the after- 
noon program, discussed the subject, 
“Selection of Supervisors.” He advo- 
cated the use of tests and scorable per- 
sonal history data as items of informa- 
tion to be included in the overall selec- 
tion procedure which should result in 
the selection of the most capable indi- 
vidual for the job. Dr. Henry also 
pointed out that “this selection system 
doesn’t penalize the older worker or 
close the doors on the fellow who has 
worked his way up from the bottom, in 
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favor of the young college graduate 
technical man.” 

Richard R. Crow, training director 
of the United States Rubber Company, 
speaking on the topic, “Development 
of Supervisors,” said that management 
should have a clear understanding of 
responsibilities of each job before at- 
tempting a training activity at any level. 

In discussing a valid program, Mr. 
Crow asked his listeners, “When was 
the last time the boss had a heart to 
heart discussion with you? 

“This is the most potent and morale 
building tool a corporation possesses. 
Periodically each management man’s 
performance should be evaluated by his 
immediate supervisor or supervisors 
who then should discuss with him the 
results of this performance evaluation. 
In a sense this serves as a need analysis 
for further training and development 
of an individual.” 

The final speaker of the afternoon 
session, W. H. Winans, vice president 
of industrial relations, Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation, spoke on 
“Human Relations—A Full Time Job.” 


He said that industrial relations man- 
agers “must introduce as much democ- 











AT THE MORNING SESSION these panel members discussed “Present Practices Which 
Improve Human Relations.” Left to right) A. J. Bergfeld, Stevenson, Jordan & Harri- 
son, Inc.; Warren L. Mottram, R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford; J. J. Morrow, 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford; and Ellsworth S. Grant, Allen Manufacturing Company, 


Hartford. 





SPEAKERS AT THE AFTERNOON SESSION are shown with Robert I. Metcalf, Chair- 
man. (Left to right) W. H. Winans, Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.; Dr. Edwin R. 
Henry, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; Mr. Metcalf of Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., Division of Olin Industries, Inc.; and Richard R. Crow of United States 
Rubber Company. 


racy into industry as they can, not as 
little as they think they can get away 
with. In a democracy people make their 
own laws; they have a say (though 
often an indirect one) in the adminis- 
tration of the laws; they are protected 
by impartial courts of justice; and they 
are at liberty to criticize either by word 
of mouth or in writing. 

“Can you introduce those four prin- 
ciples into a factory without lowering 
the standard of efficiency? My long ex- 
perience has taught me that the answer 
is emphatically “Yes, you can.’ ” 


Evening Session 


Following the social hour in the 
President's Memorial Room from 5:30 
to 6:15 P. M., a banquet dinner was 
served in the Yale University Dining 
Room. The evening session, under the 
chairmanship of Harvey R. Bowman, 
Association president, featured an ad- 
dress by Charles K. Woodbridge, presi- 
dent and chairman of the executive 
committee, Dictaphone Corporation, 
on the subject, “Human Relations Is 
Our Business.” A few of the more per- 
tinent observations made by Mr. Wood- 
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bridge follow: 

“Human relations in business finds 
its source in the attitudes of individuals 
in the business and in their social activ- 
ities outside. An enterprise will become 
more human, if that term may be ap- 
plied, only to the extent that the sum 
total of these attitudes is reflected 
through the leadership of its executives 
in charge of operations. 

“A good organization depends on the 
product, the operating program, a sales 
organization, and the spiritual qualities 
of its management. All men and women 
have their personal problems, not all 
connected with the job, but as they 
spend their daytime hours at the bench 
they must find in their work and sur- 
roundings those satisfactions which 
help them solve their personal relations. 

“There can be no human relations 
worthy of consideration unless individ- 
uals lead lives of high standard. There 
are just two factors in life, the positive 
and the negative. No individual has the 
capacity to solve all the positive fac- 
tors, but he or she can have a majority 
over the negative. 

“It is the little niceties in life that we 
must cultivate if we are to master the 
job of human relations. It is the friendly 
good morning—it is the kindly offer of 
a lift—it is the quiet inquiry about 
one’s family—it is the friendly smile— 
it is the common everyday practice of 
the Golden Rule. To use the words of 
a great patriot Edward Everett Hale: 
‘The man who walks in the open, rubs 
elbows with the rank and file, and is 
always ready to talk with someone who 
knows more than he does follows a 
good rule of life.’ Such living estab- 
lishes good personal relations.” 

Besides Harvey R. Bowman, chair- 
man, other members of the Program 
Committee included: Earl D. Gunn, 
Sponge Rubber Products Company; 
John E. Knecht, Jr., Malleable Iron 
Fittings Company; Joseph J. Morrow, 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc.; Sherwood H. Ray- 
mond, Landers, Frary & Clark; and 
Anthony E. Feil, Singer Manufacturing 
Company. 

Other committees who participated 
in the conference, and their members, 
were as follows: 

RECEPTION COMMITTEE—John 
E. Knecht, Jr., Chairman, Malleable 
Iron Fittings Company; Anthony E. 
Feil, Singer Manufacturing Company; 
Earl D. Gunn, Sponge Rubber Prod- 
ucts Company; Otto H. Jensen, Eastern 
Malleable Iron Company; and Austin 
F. Sullivan, Brock-Hall Dairy Com- 
pany. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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GILBERT BERRY, President 
Industrial Editors Association 


NE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN 
(—) editors of business and indus- 
trial publications attended the 
Second Annual New England Indus- 


trial Editors Conference at Hartford's 
Hotel Bond on April 16 and 17. 


Mr. William Gerler, President of the 
International Council of Industrial Edi- 
tors, in his keynote speech, outlined the 
growth of the business press on a world- 
wide basis. He stated that the ICIE now 
embraces some 8,000 publications— 
6,000 of which are in the United States. 
The readership of these publications 
runs into untold millions, according to 
the ICIE executive. Gerler’s companion 
speaker at the April 16 evening session 
was Manning Hawthorne, Chief, Com- 
pany Publications, U. S. Savings Bond 
Division in Washington, D. C. Both of 
these speakers were introduced by Ken 
Tuttle, Editor of the Stanley World, 
The Stanley Works, New Britain. 


The Honorable John Lodge, Gover- 
nor of Connecticut, opened the April 
17 morning session by welcoming the 
group to the Nutmeg State and urging 
the editors to “Sell New England” 
wherever possible. Connecticut Co- 
Chairman Lloyd Temple of Aitna Life 
introduced the Governor. 


Nationally - known _ photographer 
Morris Gordon of the Western Electric 
Company magazine “WE” and Pulitzer- 
prize winner Meyer Berger of The New 
York Times rounded out a very com- 
prehensive morning program. 


Massachusetts Co-Chairman Edgar 
Grout of Bird & Son in East Walpole, 
Mass. introduced spellbinder Harry 
Bowser of the Sloane-Babson Corpora- 





tion whose top-notch sales presentation 
made the luncheon program one of the 
conference features. 

Two representatives from each of the 
groups combined to form a panel to dis- 
cuss the question “Can You Compete 
With TV?” Under the direction of 
Moderator William Gentry of New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the panel decided that, because 
company publications were written spe- 
cifically for a certain group which had 
much in common, it wasn’t always nec- 
essary to compete. The other media, 
more general in nature and content, 
competed for the greater part of an em- 
ployee’s leisure time, but left enough 
WILLIAM GERLER is shown addressing ‘ime for him to read his plant publica- 
the group at the banquet session. tion—if it was well done. 





AMONG THE MEMBERS of the Industrial Editors Association of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts gathered for their second annual meeting were (left to right) Tom 
Brennan, Fuller Brush Company; Edith Lass, Royal Typewriter Co.; Priscilla Olmstead, 
a guest; and Ernest Hackwood, Royal Typewriter Company. 
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Staudarde-a New Frontier 


For Industry 


By ROGER E. GAY 


President, The Bristol Brass Corporation 


President, American Standards Association 


E HAVE HEARD a great deal 

of discussion about the clos- 

ing of the American frontier 
in a geographic sense and the opening 
of new economic vistas through inven- 
tion and ingenuity. One of the new 
frontiers unfolding before us is the still 
to be explored area of standardization 
—for industry, for the home, for every- 
thing we use. 

The impact of the development and 
use of standards in the days ahead holds 
even greater significance for every Con- 
necticut manufacturer. 

We all know that America is rapidly 
attaining an expanded capacity to pro- 
duce. This has come about as a result of 
the postwar rearmament program and 
the current mobilization efforts. It ap- 
pears that not too many months or 
years hence the military pipe line will 
be full and we will shift to a standby 
basis. Military spending will flatten out. 
So will expenditures for new plants and 
equipment. Some people think we will 
have chemicals, aluminum, steel, oil, 
electricity, virtually running out of our 
ears. 

Simultaneously, a price-conscious 
American industry will be faced with 
the serious problem of the high break- 
even point. We have had an almost 
unbroken sellers’ market for twelve 
years. Business profits have been pos- 
sible because of abnormally high vol- 
ume and low distribution costs. The 
fixed costs of every American company 
are higher and more rigid than ever 
before. 

If costs go higher and sales drop, in 
the face of a thin profit ratio, profits 
would be further affected. That could 
lead to trouble for many companies. 

We know that effective selling can 
act as a stimulant in a buyers’ market. 
Anything that makes selling more or- 
derly and more scientific—that helps to 
take the guesswork out of product spe- 
cification—is a boon in a time of severe 


ROGER E. GAY 


competition. I believe standards can 
help make more sales. 

What makes a good standard? 

There are three important character- 
istics: 

1. A good standard should include 
the viewpoints, desires and limitations 
of all parties interested in the product 
so that there will be a large measure of 
acceptance by all of them. The idea is 
that everyone who is affected by stand- 
ards should help to make them—the 


designer, manufacturer, distributor, 
consumer and the government. 
2. A good standard enables a 


manufacturer to select varieties so as to 
reduce the number of items available 
and effect economies with a careful eye 
to the demand spread to be anticipated. 
For example, during the last 20 years, 
the varieties of circuit breakers have 
been reduced about 90% or more. De- 
spite variations in the value of the dol- 
lar, the price of circuit breakers has 
lagged significantly behind other prices. 
This reduction in variety, in stock parts, 
is a continuing aspect of the history of 
the growth of standardization in this 
country. 
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3. Everyone wants to know the 
source of information about a given 
product. Each standard is the product 
of collaboration by the best informed 
men in the field. 

I think it well to point out that the 
American Standards Association does 
not originate standards activities; it 
does not “drum up business”; it does 
not even make standards. All it does is 
to provide the machinery so that en- 
gineers and consumers and others can 
meet on a voluntary basis to develop 
standards by consensus. It makes it pos- 
sible to develop an “American Stand- 
ard” where one is needed and de- 
manded. 

I stress this necessity factor because a 
good standard must supply a genuine 
need. It also must be comprehensive, 
dynamic enough to be kept up to date 
and alive to meet changing circum- 
stances. 

We're watching costs, values, deliv- 
eries and availability these days. That 
is why you and I have to be concerned 
with future work in standards. 

Blueprints, for example, show us 
how a good standard will lower costs 
and give a product a price advantage in 
today’s competitive market. A_ large 
automotive manufacturer recently had 
to take on a new defense contract. An- 
other firm making the equipment sent 
its bluprints to the automobile maker. 
His engineers had to waste precious 
time and thousands of dollars re-draw- 
ing these blueprints to meet their own 
needs. Again, when Packard in World 
War II was given the job of making 
the British Rolls-Royce Merlin engine, 
it first had to spend ten months re- 
drawing 2,000 blueprints American 
fashion just because there was at that 
time no American-British standard on 
screw threads that was interchangeable. 
We believe much of that is changed 
now because of the progress that has 
been made in internationalizing certain 
standards. 
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There is the case of the metal washers. 
One firm found that it could reduce the 
number of metal washers it was using 
in its products from 1,350 varieties to 
150 standard types—a saving of $25,- 
000 in one year. 

It becomes easier for all companies 
when making purchases to compare the 
same products made by different com- 
panies when there is a measurable 
standard. Now there are specifications 
for gear sizes, rayon fabrics, shades of 
gray on industrial machines and even 
kitchen measuring cups, pans and 
spoons. 

Quicker deliveries can be aided 
through better factory assembly and 
more rapid, efficient and safe handling 
of materials. New gadgets are not the 
only answer although modern cranes, 
conveyor belts and fork trucks will help. 
Pallet loading, for instance, could be 
an interchangeable feature of our en- 
tire industrial and commercial transpor- 
tation system. Again, good standard 
methods of packaging and standard 
pre-shipment tests might help reduce 
the breakage loss in transportation 
which is now figured at about $225 
million per year. 

Availability of replacement parts is 
another industrial frontier that needs 
constant exploration. The repetition of 
the same product for the same purpose 
at the same specifications makes it pos- 
sible for us to plug the same incan- 
descent lamp into the same socket in 
Hartford, Conn. or Waco, Texas. Or 
to drive an automobile from coast to 
coast under uniform traffic signals. 


How do standards come into being? 


The work is normally carried on 
under the leadership of one group, 
known as the sponsor of a standard, and 
the technical competence of the stand- 
ard rests with the committee concerned 
and its sponsor. The review by the 
American Standards Association has a 
quasi-judicial nature. We in ASA look 
at the technical content only to be cer- 
tain there are no conflicts with stand- 
ards already on the books. We concern 
ourselves chiefly with the manner in 
which the standard was developed and 
with the votes in the committee on the 
final recommendation for approval. If 
there are negative votes, they must be 
accompanied by reasons. 


There are two reviewing groups 
within the ASA. One is a correlating 
committee which covers the field with- 
in which the standard falls. The other 
is a small Board of Review set up to 
perform final reviewing and approving 
functions by and for the ASA standards 


council. They look at the makeup of the 
committee which produced the stand- 
ard to see whether any groups substan- 
tially concerned with the results were 
either denied an opportunity to partici- 
pate or failed to avail themselves of 
such an opportunity. Further, if there 
are negative votes, the correlating com- 
mittee and the Board of Review give 
careful consideration to the source of 
each vote and the reasons which accom- 
pany it. The votes are thus not merely 
counted but weighed. 


Voluntary standardization on the 
consensus principle is the heart of our 
philosophy. Even when the standard 
is approved, it is just one more step in 
a voluntary process. Initiation of the 
project, participation in the work of 
the committee and application of the 
standard—all are voluntary. So far as 
ASA is concerned, there is no compul- 
sion behind any of the 1,181 American 
Standards now in current standing. 


Some idea of the breadth and impor- 
tance of the creation of new standards 
is gained from a look at a standard in 
the making. The American Academy of 
Pediatrics has asked the ASA to help 
in developing safety standards for chil- 
dren's and infants’ toys, clothing, fur- 
niture, and other equipment. This 
group of physicians told the ASA that 
12,000 children die every year of acci- 
dents, or one-third of all children who 
die of all causes. Between the ages of 
1 and 14, more children die by accident 
than from the next six most common 
causes of death. 


We have invited 50 groups to par- 
ticipate in the work, including medical 
people, manufacturers, technical so- 
Cieties, trade associations, government 
agencies, women’s clubs, and so forth. 
They are studying seven areas of con- 
cern: flammability of textiles for chil- 
dren’s clothing; safe labeling of coat- 
ings and coated materials for toys and 
furniture; harnesses and sleeping gar- 
ments that restrict movement; specifi- 
cation and design of wood furniture; 
construction and balance of baby car- 
riages and strollers; large wheeled toys; 
and all other toys. 


This is just one example of the hard 
work and intelligent approach being 
taken in promoting safety and spurring 
efficiency. The dynamic growth of 
standards in America indicates that the 
best work in this field is before us. I 
believe we have only scratched the sur- 
face of what standardization can really 
do for American business and indus- 
try. In my opinion, work in standards 
during the next 50 years will far sur- 
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pass any similar accomplishments of 
the past half century. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to achieve the American objec- 
tive of raising wages and lowering 
prices through lower unit costs. 


I believe that standardization is a 
new, bold, expanding frontier in mod- 
ern life whose boldest adventures are 
still before us. With the help of all 
men in industry, we can explore this 
frontier, we can hack a path through 
the wilderness of confusion. 


Through the intelligent creation and 
application of standards we can save 
modern man time, money, materials 
and manpower. 





The Colonial Blower Co. 


(Continued from page 10) 


tems, pneumatic conveying systems, 
exhaust fans, propeller fans, blowers, 
dust collectors, portable dust collecting 
units, collector filter tops, steel supports, 
steel storage bins, buffing wheel hoods, 
grinding wheel hoods, special hoods, 
safety guards, steel specialties, and gen- 
eral sheet metal work. 


Although the company manufactures 
exhaust fans, propeller fans and blow- 
ers, it also acts as a distributor for other 
large producers of these products as 
well as being a distributor for auto- 
matic shutters, unit heaters and air fil- 
ters which it does not manufacture. 
Sales of the company’s products and 
systems are made by a staff of six sales 
engineers, who together hold profes- 
sional engineering licenses in Connect- 
icut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey and New York, who make calls 
upon industries in the foregoing states 
believed to have dust, fume or other air 
conditioning problems. These engi- 
neers also make surveys and recommend 
the proper equipment for companies 
having any type of air conditioning 
problem. 


Starting business in 1932 with five 
employees in a factory with 4,000 
square feet of floor space, the company 
now employs 35 persons in its com- 
paratively new plant of 18,000 square 
feet, built in Plainville in 1947. Rob- 
ert A. Briggs, Jr., who was associated 
with his father from the day the enter- 
prise was launched, has been president 
of the company since 1945 when his 
father retired from active participation 
in the business. 








FOR SCHOOLS, 
INSTITUTIONS AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 





Wide-flaring ends increase sweeping 
surface, reach dirg in corners and 
along the baseboards. Pitch-set by 
hand. Combinations of Nylon and 
horeshair, also Nylon, horsehair, and 
fiber for moving sand and heavier 
soil. Long, flexible trim of material. 


FOR LIGHT 
INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 





Staple-set by machine—horsehair and 
fiber centers, outside row all horse- 
hair. For heavier soil all fiber centers 
with horsehair outside row to insure 
a clean sweep. 


FOR ROUGH SWEEPING 
i nee 





Inexpensive floor brushes for use on 
concrete and rough floors where 
metal chips and heavier refuse have 
to be swept. Made in a variety of 
long-wearing, water and oil resistant 
fibers. 


FULLERGRIPT 
FLOOR BRUSHES 


Brush material permanently held in 
steel backing. Cannot shed. Open 
back—easy to clean. 


FULLER FLOOR BRUSHES 
CUT COSTS BY CUTTING STROKES 


With labor costs running as high as $1.25 an hour for maintenance men, the 
cleaning tools you put in their hands become mighty important. Supply them 
with Fuller Floor Brushes and cut your maintenance costs. Let one stroke do 
the work that formerly required two or three. With Fuller Floor Brushes you 
get a clean sweep with every stroke, no backtracking. You'll find a size and 
type to meet your every need. 
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All floor brushes regularly um fysinred4+ 
stocked in widths from 12” 
to 36”. For specifications on 
complete line of Fuller Floor 
Brushes write to... 
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THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY, 
3616 MAIN ST., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


THE APPOINTMENT of Dr. James 
R. Dudley as vice president in charge of 
sales of The Carwin Company, North 
Haven, has been announced. The com- 
pany manufactures organic chemicals. 

Dr. Dudley studied at Carlton Col- 
lege and obtained his Ph.D. degree at 
the University of Iowa. He was for- 
merly associated with the American 
Cyanamid Company, where he was 
charged with market development re- 
sponsibilities. 

Richard Kithil, vice president of the 
firm, will devote his efforts to other 
phases of the company’s business, in- 
cluding production and market devel- 
opment. 


x kk 


THIRTEEN MANAGEMENT, la- 
bor and technical representatives of the 
insulated wire and cable industry of 
Austria visited the plant of Rockbestos 
Products Corporation, New Haven, 
manufacturers of permanently insulated 
wire and cable. 

The visit is part of the regular 
planned program by the Mutual Secur- 
ity Agency to give representatives of 
European manufacturing companies an 
opportunity to see American plants in 
Operation. 





Arrangements were made by Robert 
H. Bratsch, project manager of the pro- 
ductivity and technical assistance divi- 
sion of the MSA. 


x kk 


THE ADVANCEMENT of Robert 
A. Aspinwall to the newly created post 


of assistant general manager of Sikor- ° 


sky Aircraft, Bridgeport, has been an- 
nounced by General Manager B. L. 
Whelan. Paul W. Holt, previously 
divisional auditor, succeeds Mr. Aspin- 
wall as divisional controller. 

The new appointments are a reflec- 
tion of Sikorsky’s plant expansion pro- 
gram for increased production sched- 
ules for all branches of the military serv- 
ices and the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Aspinwall joined the company 
in 1943. A native of New York, he is 
a graduate of Pace College and is a certi- 
fied public accountant. 

Mr. Holt has been with United Air- 
craft since June 1942 and has been 
divisional auditor since 1948. A gradu- 
ate of Brown University, he is vice 
president, Bridgeport Chapter, Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants. 


S&S & 2 
RALPH S. HOWE, executive vice 


The Cover 





THIS MONTH’S cover picture by Charles 
DuBois Hodges of Agawam, Massachusetts, 
is a photo of Stony Brook Falls, Suffield, 
Connecticut. 


president of the New Britain Machine 
Company, has been named director of 
the Metalworking Equipment Division 
of the National Production Authority. 

Mr. Howe, a director of the National 
Machine Tool Builders Association, 
will succeed Swan Bergstrom, who took 
six months’ leave as vice president and 
director of the Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Company to joint NPA. 

The directorship is rotated among 
executives loaned to the agency by pri- 
vate industry. 


xk 


THOMAS I. S. BOAK, president of 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., Water- 
bury, has announced the appointment 
of Raymond Van Sickles as assistant to 
the superintendent of the Waterbury 
Division. 

Mr. Van Sickles has been a member 
of the supervisory force in Waterbury 
since 1950. Prior to this he had devoted 
a lifetime to service with the Winches- 
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CHESTER C. GIFFORD, executive vice president of Schick, Inc., and Harold E. Rider, 
president of The Stamford Trust Company, compare the one-millionth Schick Shaver 
produced last year with the first model created twenty-two years ago. 


ter Repeating Arms Division of Olin 
Industries in New Haven, from which 
he was retired on pension. 


x * * 


MANY BANKS can boast of long and 
friendly relationships with fine business 
organizations, but few can equal the 
claim of the Stamford Trust Company, 
Stamford. In this case, the bank build- 
ing was actually the birthplace twenty- 
two years ago of Schick Incorporated, 
a leader in the electric shaver industry. 

It was in 1930 that Colonel Jacob 
Schick rented an office in the Stamford 
Trust Company office building and 
formed the company which has since 
developed into a firm employing 800 
persons and leading the dry shaver in- 
dustry with annual sales of over $11,- 
000,000. Colonel Schick made the first 
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company deposit at the Stamford Trust 
Company and today Schick, Incorpo- 
rated is still one of the bank's valued 
depositors, according to A. B. Cooney, 
assistant secretary of the bank. 


xk 
CHARLES B. PARSONS, chairman 


of the board of the American Hardware 
Corporation, New Britain, has an- 
nounced that he will retire from that 
post on November 1. Mr. Parsons dis- 
closed he had chosen this date as it 
would represent his 58th anniversary 
of service with the corporation. Until 
his election as president of the corpo- 
ration in 1945, he was associated with 
the P. & F. Corbin Division. 

As a result of his long association 
with the Corbin Division, Mr. Parsons 
is one of the best known executives in 
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the builder’s hardware industry in the 
country. 

A native of New Britain, he is a 
graduate of New Britain High School 
and entered P. & F. Corbin in the sum- 
mer of 1894. His father was the late 
Charles H. Parsons, vice president of 
P. & F. Corbin and the first vice presi- 
dent of the American Hardware Corpo- 
ration. 

After the formation of the American 
Hardware Corporation in 1902, Mr. 
Parsons was elected assistant secretary 
and vice president in 1913. In 1925 he 
became first vice president and was 
named a director of the corporation and 
general manager of P. & F. Corbin 
Division in 1941. 

In 1945 he became president of the 
corporation, succeeding George T. 
Kimball, and served in that capacity 
until he was made chairman of the 


board in 1951. 


xk * 


TWENTY-TWO EMPLOYEES of 
the Meriden plant of New Depar- 
ture Division, General Motors Corpo- 
ration, and a like number from the 
Division's Bristol plant, received 25- 
year inscribed gold service watches for 
having completed a quarter of a cen- 
tury with the ball bearing concern. 
Each of the 44, comprising the latest 
group to enroll in the ranks of New 
Departure’s Old Timers, observed a 
25th anniversary date during the first 
quarter of this year. 


xk 


AT THE 101ST Annual Meeting of 
the Ball & Socket Co., West Cheshire, 
Donald Hollister Davis, formerly assist- 
ant to the president, was elected a 
director and assistant treasurer of the 
company. 

Present officers are: C. A. Goddard, 
president and treasurer; C. J. Farist, 
executive vice president and secretary; 
and Mr. Davis, assistant treasurer. 


x * 


THE PROMOTION of James H. 
Doak, Danielson manager of The Con- 
necticut Light and Power Company, to 
assist Vice President A. S. Jourdan in 
the company’s newly-formed employee 
relations department in Berlin, has 
been announced by Mr. Jourdan. 

W. E. Hughes, manager of the East 
Hampton district, succeeded Mr. Doak 
as Danielson manager, and Frank J. 
Mellon, commercial manager in 
Thompsonville, became East Hampton 
manager. 


f 
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“ is a serious threat to good neighbor relations, now 
” that so many plants are located near residential 
r,t \ — sections. Law suits, resulting from excessive noise, 

/ x are expensive—whether settled in or out of court. 
It’s good common sense to stop the noise first. 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND CONTROL, INC., quiets industrial oper- 
ations —the noise of jet and reciprocating engine testing — the 
roar of induced or forced draft fans — the hum of electrical trans- 
formers — the blast of cooling towers — the nerve-shattering 
crash and thump of heavy machinery. 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND CONTROL, INC., was the originator of 
industrial soundproofing. Its installations, from cells for testing 
the most powerful jet engines to soundproofing a small compressor, 
have been job-proven over the years. 


Whatever your noise problem may be, don’t wait until your 
public or employee relations are threatened. Do as the biggest 
companies do — 


CALL ON ISC FIRST! 


Industrial Sound (otro 


45 GRANBY STREET 
PARE cement 4 001802) ee 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
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A TOTAL of 733 active and retired 
Connecticut Light and Power Company 
employees were honored at dinner 
meetings of CL&P’s newly-formed 25- 
Year Club recently at the company’s 
new Berlin general headquarters 
building. 

Gold service pins were awarded all 
active 25-year employees, and 193 re- 
tired employees were presented leather 
wallets, stamped with the company 
insignia and containing specially-pre- 
pared identification cards. 

The program included a tour of the 
new and modern headquarters build- 
ing, a hospitality hour, and dinner, with 
brief remarks by S. R. Knapp, newly- 
elected president of the company; R. 
H. Knowlton, chairman of the board, 
and C. L. Campbell, recently-retired 
chairman of the board. 


Ye 


CLIFFORD C. McALEENAN has 
been appointed vice president in charge 
of sales of the Capewell Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, manufacturers of 
pipe fitters’ tools, band and hack saws, 
and specialty nails. 

The announcement was made by 
Staunton Williams, president, follow- 
ing an annual meeting of the company. 

Mr. McAleenar joined the Capewell 
firm in June, 1950, at the time the com- 
pany acquired V-Mac Industries, Inc., 
where he was sales manager and secre- 
tary-treasurer. During World War Il 
he was in the United States Navy, and 
prior to that was product sales manager 
of the Anaconda Wire and Cable Com- 


pany. 
xk 


FORMAL OPENING 
CEREMONIES were held recently at 
the new copper and brass warehouse of 
the American Brass Company in Chi- 
cago. Said to be the largest and most 
modernly equipped copper and brass 
warehouse in the country, John A. Coe, 
president of the company, termed it “a 
symbol of our company’s faith in the 
continued dynamic expansion of indus- 
try in the greater Chicago area and the 
middle west.” 

About 2,000 guest industrialists 
toured the warehouse at the opening 
ceremonies. On display for the occasion 
was a huge exhibit showing the great 
diversification of copper and copper 
alloy products made by the company’s 
ten manufacturing plants located 
throughout the country. 

The building plans were arrived at 
after extensive study by experts in the 
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Design Problems 7? 


We can help solve them with our 
Tested Personnel, Top-Flight Creative 
Ability, Sound Methods, Capable 
Judgment and Individualized Service. 
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Tools, Gauges, Jigs, Fixtures, Pres- 
sure Testing and Impregnation, 
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Hydraulic Applications, Checking 
Devices and Gages for Gears and 
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Product Design and Development. 
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cation. 
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INSURANCE CONTROL 
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field of modern materials-handling, and 
were executed by the Anaconda Cop- 
per engineering department. Equipped 
with crane service over the entire area, 
the 62,500 square feet of warehouse 
floor is conveniently arranged for ship- 
ping and receiving by truck. 

The warehouse is equipped with 
power tools for cutting-to-length, slit- 
ting, shearing and sawing. Using new 
machines, a service is now available 
for the cutting of metal hose connec- 
tors and the assembly of flexible metal 
hose and fittings. Brass mill scrap can 
also be expeditiously handled. 

A fabricating subsidiary of Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, The Amer- 
ican Brass Company mills are located 
in Waterbury, Torrington, and An- 
sonia, Connecticut; Buffalo, New York; 
Detroit, Michigan; and Kenosha, Wis- 
consin. 





recently presented the Navy’s Distin- 
guished Civilian Service Award to Dr. 
Louis Ten Eyck Thompson of White 
Plains, New York. 

Dr. Thompson, vice president of The 
Norden Laboratories Corporation, was 
for six years Technical Director of the 
Naval Ordnance Test Station at Iny- 
okern, California. Following his retire- 
ment from government service last Oc- 
tober, Dr. Thompson became consult- 
ant and special deputy for technical 
operations to the President of the Nor- 
den Laboratories Corporation, a firm he 
had been associated with in the past. 

The citation accompanying the 
award was one which gave Dr. Thomp- 
son high praise for his achievements. 
It lauded his originality of thought and 
breadth of vision in the organization 
and guidance of this unusual ordnance 
testing activity. 





THE ATLANTIC CONTOUR SAW, manufactured by The Atlantic Saw Manufacturing 
Company, New Haven, is engineered for precision inside or outside contour work shown 


in the illustration. 


THE ATLANTIC SAW MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, New 
Haven, has just issued an informative 
folder on the Atlantic contour saw. 
Featured in the folder are actual, non- 
retouched photographs that visibly 
demonstrate Atlantic's micro-tolerant 
accuracy in cutting the most intricate 
contours on_all metals including heavy 
tool steel bfanks. 

The text highlights the constant 
gaging, individual milling and uniform 
heat hardening of the teeth, as well as 
other features like extreme durability 
so vital to Atlantic’s standard of per- 
fection. Copies of this new folder may 
be procured from the company. 


x «wk 


IN RECOGNITION of distinguished 
service to the Navy in the field of scien- 
tific advancement of Naval Ordnance, 
Secretary of the Navy Dan A. Kimball 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of 
the stockholders of The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Richard E. Pritchard, 
chairman of the board of directors, an- 
nounced the election of Walter C. Mil- 
key as treasurer of the corporation suc- 
ceeding Louis W. Young, who has 
retired. At the same time he announced 
the election of Emerson H. Burr and 
Philip H. Pelletier as assistant treas- 
urers of the company. 

High tribute was paid to Mr. Young 
for his long record of service with the 
company by Mr. Pritchard who said: 
“Louis Young has a distinguished rec- 
ord of accomplishment through the 43 
years of service he has given The Stan- 
ley Works. During that time he has 
proved invaluable in the financing of 
the expansion and development of The 
Stanley Works and its subsidiaries 
throughout the world. . . .” 

Mr. Milkey joined the firm in 1909 
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as an office boy. In 1925 he was ap- 
pointed auditor and in 1929 he was 
elected assistant treasurer. Mr. Burr has 
been with Stanley for 29 years, and Mr. 
Pelletier has served the company for 33 
years. 

Born in Brooklyn, New York, Mr. 
Young was graduated from the Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic School and also from 
Harvard University. He joined the Stan- 
ley Works in 1909. He was elected 
treasurer of the corporation in 1919 
and has held that post continuously 
since that time. 


x * * 


BECAUSE OF THE INCREAS- 
ING DEMAND for pressure-blast 
wet-blasting equipment and Cro-Plater 
electro-plating units, the manufactur- 
ing division of the Cro-Plate Company, 
Hartford, has been expanded to include 
the entire area of approximately 10,000 
square feet at the company’s Windsor 
Street plant. The contract plating divi- 
sion of the organization, which for- 
merly shared factory space with the 
manufacturing division, has been re- 
duced and transferred to the Cro-Plate 
Company’s East Hartford plant. 

Founded in 1946, the Cro-Plate 
Company has shown a growth record 
which has earned it a place among the 
young, vigorous metal-working com- 
panies in the New England area. Orig- 
inally operated as a job plating shop, 
the company’s first venture into the 
equipment field came in 1947 when a 
self-contained electro-plating unit was 
marketed. This unit, the Cro-Plater, 
offered manufacturers a_ simplified 
method of applying hard chrome to cut- 
ting tools and other wear parts in their 
own shops. 

In 1948 the Pressure-Blast wet- 
blasting units were introduced to the 
metal-working industry. These units 
embodied an entirely new principle of 
high-velocity wet-blasting with the 
ability to perform certain operations 
not possible with conventional equip- 
ment. e 

The company also maintains a com- 
plete analysis and research laboratory 
in its East Hartford plant. 


x *k 


BERNARD C. LINDBERG, presi- 
dent of The Carlin Company, Wethers- 
field, manufacturers of United States- 
Carlin oil burners, has announced the 
appointment of Bert Watling as sales 
manager. 

Mr. Watling, who is well known in 
the oil burner field, was formerly sales 
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manager of the Silent Glow Oil Burner 
Corporation, and was also associated 
with the Iron Fireman Corporation of 
Cleveland as New England District 
Sales Manager. 


xk & 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Water- 
bury, has announced a new line of 
Series 500 Open Channel Flow Meters 
for measuring, recording and control- 
ling the flow of water, sewage, indus- 
trial plant effluent, irrigation water, and 
other liquids. The new meters super- 
sede the Model 40M line formerly 
manufactured by the company. 

Two general types are offered. In the 
mechanical type, the cam mechanically 
moves the pen arm across the chart. 
The electric type employs the Bristol 
time-impulse type of remote recording. 
This is similar to the Metameter Tele- 
meter, except that the cam is cut to the 
curve of the weir or flume involved. 



















AND His FAMUY'S 


WHICH ART 


AT A WHITE HOUSE MEETING recently, Gilbert W. Chapman, president of The Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Company, Stamford, presented President Truman with a gold 
master key to the rebuilt Executive Mansion. The presentation signalized the re- 


HARRY Ss. TRUMAN 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
THIS KEY TO THE WHITE HOUSE IS PRESENTED BY 
THE VALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
IN A PREE SOCIETY THE KEY TO A MAN'S HOUSE SYMBOLIZES HIS 
RIGHTS TO THOSE PRIVACIES AND FREEDOMS 
THF HEART AND SINEWS 
THIS KEY AND THE LOCKS IT OPERATES ARE PRODUCTS OF 


SKILES AND INGENUITY OF AMEIICAN MEN AND WOMEN LIVING 


WIth GODS HELP MAY IT EVER RF SO 


The new open-channel meters are 
described in Bulletin F1606 which can 
be obtained from the company. 


‘ xk * 


MUTUAL FAITH is the missing in- 
gredient in today’s labor-management 
relations and industrialists are “kid- 
ding” themselves if they think a change 
of administration will solve the prob- 
lem, according to Walter H. Wheeler, 
Jr., president of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., of 
Stamford. 

Mr. Wheeler spoke at the seventh 
annual time study and methods confer- 
ence jointly sponsored by the Society 
for Advancement of Management and 
the management division of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

He said that “the lack of mutual trust 
and good faith in so much of our indus- 
trial relations is a serious inhibition on 
the entire industrial machine. This 
would be bad enough if it affected only 
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occupancy of the “first home of the land” by the “first family of the land.” 
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@ It is easy to buy fire 
insurance but difficult 
to prove a loss. 
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must be able to prove 
what you lost and its 
cash value. 





W ith Continuous Amer- 
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CHOOSE BARNEY’S of HARTFORD FOR 
OFFICE FURNITURE & SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Above: Architect’s drawing of the new 
Kaman helicopter factory to be built in 
Bloomfield, Conn. Barney’s is proud to 
have been able to serve Kaman’s since 


it started in 1945. 
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Without Obligation 
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SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
30 Bartholomew Avenue 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 





those immediately involved,” he said, 
“but we all know that today it affects 
the whole world.” 

Relating the dilemma to the ap- 
proaching national election in a speech 
before an audience of management 
executives and engineers, Mr. Wheeler 
said: “A more neutral, less laboristic 
government might provide a more fa- 
vorable climate for the solution, but the 
problem itself is ours to solve—it is 
our primary job—if we are going to 
qualify for the kind of leadership we 
must have to continue to live in a free 
country.” 

He told the audience of management 
executives and engineers that “Time 
study and methods techniques are im- 
portant, but your abiding principle 
must be to be as fair in your dealing 
with employees as humanly possible, 
while having the iron to say ‘no’ when 
it needs to be said. Any incentive sys- 
tem will fail—or be only fractionally 
successful—if there isn’t mutual trust 
between the company’s management 
and its employees.” 


x kk 


ACCORDING TO A RECENT tre- 
port of the Business Survey Committee 
of the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, a consensus of purchasing 
executives indicates the anticipated 
Spring upswing in industrial activity 
has not appeared. The trend to level off, 
that was reported in a previous survey, 
did not materialize. 

The report shows that back orders 





have taken a sharp drop, 36% report- 
ing this condition. Production declines 
are double the increases. Contributing 
to the unfavorable reports are the in- 
creasing weakness of the price struc- 
ture, some inventory liquidation, lower 
employment, and an extremely cautious 
and somewhat pessimistic policy on 
future purchasing commitments. 


x kk 


ACTING TO BRING Connecticut 
rail freight rates into line with national 
increases approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the State Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission has issued an 
order authorizing the New Haven Rail- 
road Company and the Central Ver- 
mont Railway, Inc. to raise freight 
tariffs, 

The increase amounts to six per cent 
over freight rates in effect at the time 
of the increase, but 15 per cent over a 
year ago. 

The ICC increase is the 12th freight 
rise since the end of World War II. 
Last year the roads asked a 15 per cent 
increase. Last August the ICC granted 
one of nine per cent in the East and six 
per cent in the South and West. 


x** 


C. FOSTER HARRY has been elected 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing of Cheney Brothers, Manchester, 
it has been announced by Henry R. 
Mallory, executive vice president. 

Mr. Harry has been vice president 
in charge of manufacturing of Pioneer 








NEW MEMBERS OF THE WISE OWL CLUB of the Naugatuck Chemical Plant of U. S. 
Rubber Company receive awards from Frederick N. Taff, plant engineer. (Left to right) 
Mr. Taff, Thomas Soucy, George Rusnak and Ernest Andrews. These men prevented 
injury to their eyes by wearing eyesight protection. The plant was the first in Con- 
necticut to receive a Charter from the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 
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for Your Salesmen to Write Orders! 
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UARCO E-Z-Out Forms in a light, new holder 


With Uarco E-Z-Out Forms, your 
salesmen write only once—yet make 
all four records that complete an 
order: (1) house order, (2) custom- 
er’s receipt, (3) salesman’s copy, and 
(4) office record. 

The job is that quick! Your men 
don’t fuss with carbons—they’re pre- 
inserted. They don’t make additional 
records—one writing makes them all. 
And each copy is colored, numbered, 
and otherwise identified. 

The light, new E-Z-Out Forms 
Holder makes order writing even 
easier. Note illustration: it’s pocket 


A gentle tug—the forms and carbons are 
apart! Uarco makes E-Z-Out Forms for 
any record combination you need. 


size; holds forms for all day; has a 
metal writing plate; filing compart- 
ment... a complete order unit your 
men use standing up. 

Efficient? Certainly—but then, 
Uarco makes all paper work that 
way. And can for your organization. 
E-Z-Out Forms are a typical 
example. Call a Uarco 
Representative, 
or call our nearby 
plant in Deep River, 
Connecticut, direct. 
Find out how Uarco 
can save for you! 





NEW ENGLAND’S FOREMOST PRODUCER 
OF BUSINESS FORMS 


Factories also located in Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; 
Watseka, Illinois; Oakland, California. 


UARCO makes a business form for every business purpose 





“The Red Tape is Cut and 
Money Comes Promptly” 


The Travelers has more than 220 Claim service offices, 


located conveniently throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


This means that claims under a Travelers Group 
Insurance Plan are processed efficiently and paid 


promptly—wherever you or your employees are 
located. 


Here are some recent comments that show how 
Travelers Claim service delivers money when it is 
needed most—one draft—or scores of them, on time. 


An excerpt from a Union paper: “The next day, The 
Travelers Insurance Company’s check for $1,500 was 
in our office and on its way to the widow. Red tape was 
conspicuous by its absence .... So you can write it 
down in your little book that this insurance plan will 
pay off when it’s needed.” 


The vice president of a bank writes: “We are quite 
proud of our Group plan with your fine company, 
which has now been in effect some 17 years. Our 
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dealings with your company have been most satisfac- 
tory and all claims paid promptly.” 


The assistant treasurer of an electronics firm writes: 
“Benefits paid to the first of this year amounted to 
more than $217,000. We take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate The Travelers on the prompt, efficient and 
cooperative manner in which you handled all our 
claims.” 


The personnel manager of a manufacturer of steam- 
generating equipment writes: “I thought you’d like 
to know that the efficiency of your claim department 
makes a definite impression on our employees.” 


ON ALL FORMS OF EMPLOYEE INSURANCE YOU WILL 
BE WELL SERVED BY 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity 
Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter 
Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
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Parachute Company since last July and 
has resigned from that position, but 
will remain on as a director of the Para- 
chute firm and consultant to Lyman H. 
Ford, president of that company. 


x *k * 


SCRAP METAL COLLECTIONS 
in Waterbury during the first three 
months of this year totaled approxi- 
mately four million pounds, giving the 
city first place in Connecticut in the 
current metal drive. 

The disclosure of Waterbury’s rec- 
ord-making collections was made at a 
meeting of the Scrap Mobilization Com- 
mittee recently at which Frank Mc- 
Dermott, regional director of the Na- 
tional Production Authority, was pres- 
ent. The NPA director congratulated 
the committee and the Chamber of 
Commerce, sponsor of the Waterbury 
drive for its outstanding record. 


x kk 


GRAHAM R. TREADWAY has re- 
signed as president of the Horton- 
Bristol Manufacturing Company, Bris- 
tol, effective April 30, 1952. Mr. Tread- 
way joined the firm in February 1946 
as sales manager, becoming president 
in June, 1950, when he succeeded Her- 
bert C. Lagerblade who retired. 

The company manufactures golf 
clubs and fishing rods, and recently an- 
nounced the development of a new 


fiber-glass golf club. 
x kk 


ELBERT C. BROWN, assistant to the 
president of the Hartford Electric Light 
Company, has been granted a leave of 
absence to be power consultant for the 
Defense Electric Power Administration 
of the U. S. Department of Interior. 

Mr. Brown's services were requested 
by the government, and his duties will 
be in connection with the present emer- 
gency problems of expansion of power 
capacities of the nation’s electric util- 
ities. 

He is a graduate of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and is former 
manager of the Connecticut Valley 
Power Exchange. 


x kk 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
ELECTION of Richard L. White as 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Landers, Frary and Clark, and of Bret 
C. Neece as president of the company, 
has been made by officials of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. White succeeds Arthur E. Allen, 


who has retired as chairman of the 
board after serving since 1941. Albert 
S. Bross has been named vice president 
in charge of sales, succeeding Mr. 
Neece. 

Donald F. McManus, controller of 
the company, was designated as the 
new treasurer, succeeding Mr. White, 
who has held the post of treasurer, as 
well as president, since the resignation 
of Francis L. Dabney as treasurer last 
November. 


xk * 


THE STATE WATER COMMMIS- 
SION has named its chief engineer, 
William S$. Wise, to succeed Richard 
Martin as commission director. Mr. 
Martin, director since 1945, resigned to 
become Town Manager of Manchester. 

A member of the engineering staff 
of the water commission since 1928, 
Mr. Wise has been its chief engineer 
since 1942. He is a registered profes- 
sional engineer in Connecticut and has 
been president of the Connecticut Sec- 
tion of the American Society of Civi' 
Engineers, the Connecticut Society of 
Civil Engineers, and the New England 
Sewage and Industrial Wastes Asso- 
ciation. 


xk *& 


CONNECTICUT EXPORTS of 
manufactured goods last year were sec- 
ond in value only to those in the all- 
time record year of 1947, according to 
a report of the State Development Com- 
mission. 

The commission estimated that the 
state's exports of finished products and 
semi-manufactures in 1951 ran to 
$247,000,000, a gain of 53.8 per cent 
over the $178,200,000 estimate for the 
previous year. 


x *k * 


GORDON F. GILMORE, treasurer 
of the Whitney Chain Company, Hart- 
ford, has resigned from that position to 
become treasurer and controller of the 
L. E. Waterman Company of New 
York, manufacturers of fountain pens, 
mechanical pencils and writing inks. 
Mr. Gilmore has been associated with 
the Whitney Chain firm since 1943. He 
is president of the Hartford Chapter of 
the Controllers Institute of America. 


x *k * 


THE INAUGURATION of pension 
plans for 1,558 employees of Colt’s 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
has been announced by President B. F. 
Conner. 
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AIR IMPELLERS 


for heating, cooling and 
ventilating equipment 


SPRING COILERS 
for makers of precision 
springs used by industry 


AUXILIARY MILL 


EQUIPMENT 


for processing ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals 
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Complete 
feeding service 
for Industry 


SPROAT-SMITH, Inc., are 
Connecticut caterers serving 
Connecticut Industry exclu- 
sively. 


We lay out, design, man- 
age and operate complete 
Industrial feeding programs. 
Well-balanced meals at fair 
cost . . . trained administra- 
tors . . . personalized service. 


Also equipped to take care 
of special occasions such as 
Outings, Banquets, Buffets, 
Anniversary Parties. 


SPROAT-SMITH 


INCORPORATED 


INDUSTRIAL CATERERS 
For Further Information 
Telephone Cheshire 614 
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SHOWN VIEWING the Geo. A. Shepard & Sons Co. exhibit in the lobby of the Stamford 
Trust Company are, left to right, Harold E. Rider, president of the bank, and Horace L. 


Shepard, treasurer of the company. 


Two pension plans, both effective 
September 1, have been set up as trust 
funds with the Hartford National Bank 
and Trust Company. One, covering all 
employees, is non-contributory, and the 
second is contributory and covers sal- 
aried workers. 


The non-contributory plan provides 
each employee having at least 10 years 
of service with a monthly pension at 
age 65, independent of social security, 
equal to $1.50 multiplied by his years 
of continuous service to a maximum of 
30 years. The benefit so computed is 
subject to a minimum of $100 a month, 
including social security, for retirement 
with 25 or more years of service. This 
minimum is reduced proportionately to 
$40 a month for 10 years of service. 


The supplemental contributory plan 
for salaried employees provides each 
participating worker an additional 
monthly pension, independent of social 
security, which is the sum of a future 
service and past service benefit. 


x «x 


THE KNOW-HOW of an American 
tanner, and the products of a New Zea- 
land sheep farm were combined to pro- 
duce a most unusual display during 
March on the main floor of the Stam- 
ford Trust Company. 


The sheepskins, products of the Geo. 
A. Shepard & Sons Co. of Bethel, reflect 
every color of the rainbow—and more. 
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The company, established in 1866, lo- 
cated its business in Bethel to supply 
sweatband leathers to the hat industry 
there and in Danbury. The third and 
fourth generations of the Shepard fam- 
ily are presently engaged in producing 
leather for the garment and shoe manu- 
facturers throughout the country. 


The display showed the entire proc- 
ess of producing soft pliable leather 
from stiff hides and skins. By graphic 
pictures and actual full-size samples of 
leather the fascinating display por- 
trayed the entire tanning process from 
the first pickling bath to the final finish- 
ing stages. 

Horace L. Shepard, treasurer of Geo. 
A. Shepard & Sons, cited the display as 
“evidence of one of the many ways in 
which local industries and institutions 
can cooperate to make our citizens 
aware of the tremendous resources of 
our city and our nation.” The Stamford 
Trust Company's program of industrial 
lobby displays was launched several 
years ago. 


x kk 


“FREE ENTERPRISE OR?” was 
the theme of the 25th annual Camp 
Hazen Industrial Supervisors Confer- 
ence, held on June 7. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
Connecticut Council of Foremen’s 
Clubs in cooperation with industries of 
Connecticut and local Y.M.C.A.’s, got 
underway at 9:00 A. M. Norris W. 
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AST fall Roger Sherman Transfer Company moved the 

entire plant of Reed Rolled Thread Die Co. a dis- 
tance of seven miles from Worcester to Holden. Involved 
in this move were 170 machine tools plus stock, fixtures, 
bins, etc. 




















In order to reduce losses in production Roger Sher- 
man used 70 men to help with the moving. Equip- 
ment included 4 Low-Bed Trailers, 2 Truck Cranes, 
4 Crawler Tractors, 4 Fork Lift Trucks, and 4 Winch 
Trucks. a 


The entire plant was moved and set up in the new 
plant in a total of five working days. 


It was because of this record that Mr. A. Brad- 
ford Reed president of the company, sent us the 
following letter, which we proudly present: 


The four photographs below show some of the men 
and equipment moving the complete plant of Reed 
Rolled Thread Die Co. 
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Complete 
feeding service 
for Industry 


SPROAT-SMITH, Inc., are 
Connecticut caterers serving 
Connecticut Industry exclu- 
sively. 


We lay out, design, man- 
age and operate complete 
Industrial feeding programs. 
Well-balanced meals at fair 
cost . . . trained administra- 
tors . . . personalized service. 


Also equipped to take care 
of special occasions such as 
Outings, Banquets, Buffets, 
Anniversary Parties. 


SPROAT-SMITH 


INCORPORATED 
INDUSTRIAL CATERERS 


For Further Information 
Telephone Cheshire 614 
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SHOWN VIEWING the Geo. A. Shepard & Sons Co. exhibit in the lobby of the Stamford 
Trust Company are, left to right, Harold E. Rider, president of the bank, and Horace L. 
Shepard, treasurer of the company. 


Two pension plans, both effective 
September 1, have been set up as trust 
funds with the Hartford National Bank 
and Trust Company. One, covering all 
employees, is non-contributory, and the 
second is contributory and covers sal- 
aried workers. 


The non-contributory plan provides 
each employee having at least 10 years 
of service with a monthly pension at 
age 65, independent of social security, 
equal to $1.50 multiplied by his years 
of continuous service to a maximum of 
30 years. The benefit so computed is 
subject to a minimum of $100 a month, 
including social security, for retirement 
with 25 or more years of service. This 
minimum is reduced proportionately to 
$40 a month for 10 years of service. 

The supplemental contributory plan 
for salaried employees provides each 
participating worker an additional 
monthly pension, independent of social 
security, which is the sum of a future 
service and past service benefit. 
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THE KNOW-HOW of an American 
tanner, and the products of a New Zea- 
land sheep farm were combined to pro- 
duce a most unusual display during 
March on the main floor of the Stam- 
ford Trust Company. 

The sheepskins, products of the Geo. 
A. Shepard & Sons Co. of Bethel, reflect 
every color of the rainbow—and more. 
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The company, established in 1866, lo- 
cated its business in Bethel to supply 
sweatband leathers to the hat industry 
there and in Danbury. The third and 
fourth generations of the Shepard fam- 
ily are presently engaged in producing 
leather for the garment and shoe manu- 
facturers throughout the country. 

The display showed the entire proc- 
ess of producing soft pliable leather 
from stiff hides and skins. By graphic 
pictures and actual full-size samples of 
leather the fascinating display por- 
trayed the entire tanning process from 
the first pickling bath to the final finish- 
ing stages. 

Horace L. Shepard, treasurer of Geo. 
A. Shepard & Sons, cited the display as 
“evidence of one of the many ways in 
which local industries and institutions 
can cooperate to make our citizens 
aware of the tremendous resources of 
our city and our nation.” The Stamford 
Trust Company's program of industrial 
lobby displays was launched several 
years ago. 
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“FREE ENTERPRISE OR?” was 
the theme of the 25th annual Camp 
Hazen Industrial Supervisors Confer- 
ence, held on June 7. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
Connecticut Council of Foremen’s 
Clubs in cooperation with industries of 
Connecticut and local Y.M.C.A.’s, got 
underway at 9:00 A. M. Norris W. 
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AST fall Roger Sherman Transfer Company moved the 

entire plant of Reed Rolled Thread Die Co. a dis- 
tance of seven miles from Worcester to Holden. Involved 
in this move were 170 machine tools plus stock, fixtures, 
bins, etc. 


In order to reduce losses in production Roger Sher- 
man used 70 men to help with the moving. Equip- 
ment included 4 Low-Bed Trailers, 2 Truck Cranes, 
4 Crawler Tractors, 4 Fork Lift Trucks, and 4 Winch 
Trucks. a 


The entire plant was moved and set up in the new 
plant in a total of five working days. 


It was because of this record that Mr. A. Brad- 
ford Reed president of the company, sent us the 
following letter, which we proudly present: 


The four photographs below show some of the men 
and equipment moving the complete plant of Reed 
Rolled Thread Die Co. 





ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. HARTFORD 8-4106 SPRINGFIELD 6-417 


NEW HAVEN 6-1368 ALBANY, N. Y. 3-3101 


Telephone 


469 Connecticut Boulevard, E. Hartford, Conn. 
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Ford, executive vice president of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Connect- 
icut, introduced the featured speaker 
of the morning session, Professor O. G. 
Saxon, professor of Economics, Yale 
University, whose topic was “What is 
Free Enterprise?” Professor Hudson B. 
Hastings, of Yale led the morning dis- 
cussion. 


Following luncheon three conference 
discussion groups met from 2:00 to 
4:00 P. M. Reverend Robert G. Keat- 
ing, Chaplain at Cheshire Reformatory 
and Connecticut School for Boys, led 
Group I in a discussion of “Free Enter- 
prise At Home.” Group II, under the 
leadership of George H. Reama, vice 
president, American Screw Company, 
Willimantic, covered the topic “Free 
Enterprise at Work,” and “Free Enter- 
prise at Play” was discussed by the 
third group, under the direction of 
Claire L. Lyon, director of personnel, 
Scott Paper Company. 


Jack Beers, of Harvey Hubbell, Inc., 
Bridgeport, presided at the banquet 
session at which Frank Maria, director 
of personnel and industrial relations, 
Merrimack Manufacturing Company, 
Lowell, Massachusetts, spoke on “Free 
Enterprise Or?”. 


Group singing and musical selec- 
tions, World Series movies and infor- 
mal recreation filled out the day-long 
conference designed to enable foremen 
and supervisors of Connecticut manu- 
facturing firms to gain a better under- 
standing of the free enterprise system. 


xk 


JOSEPH H. HYDE, a vice president 
and superintendent of the Bristol Brass 
Corporation. Bristol, died recently at 
the Bristol Hospital. 


A native of Derby, Mr. Hyde was 
graduated from Yale University and 
immediately joined the American Brass 
Co. In 1941 he joined the Bristol Brass 
Corporation as plant superintendent 
and at the time of his death had been 
elevated to a vice presidency. 


He was a director of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce, and a past 
president of the Bristol Community 
Chest, and a director of the Bristol 
Federal Savings and Loan Association. 
He was also a member of the advisory 
board of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


He leaves his wife, a son, two 
daughters and his father. 
















Art & Photography 


FOR SALES PROMOTION & ADVERTISING 


ILLUSTRATING + LETTERING + RETOUCHING 
LAYOUT + CATALOG AND BOOKLET DESIGN 
PRODUCT PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Printing Plates 


LINE . 






HALFTONE ° BENDAY » 
FOUR COLOR PROCESS 


COLOR 





PHONE 2-0193 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS CO. 


172 HIGH STREET e¢ HARTFORD, CONN. 
SERVING CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIES SINCE 1904 


The 


New Haven Pulp and Board 
Company 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Printed Folding Cartons and 
Folding Boxboard 


259 East St., New Haven, Conn.—Tel. 7-3171 





























Fifty years ago, The New Haven Pulp and Board Com- 
pany was formed by a group of New Haven business men. 
It employed approximately 35 people and produced about 
30 tons of paperboard a day. 

Today, The New Haven Pulp and Board Company with 
its subsidiaries is one of the country’s leading manufacturers 
of folding cartons, employs approximately 1,200 people, 
and produces over 100,000 tons of paperboard a year. 

The success and growth of the Company may be attribu- 
ted to an alert, progressive management, working together 
with a fine group of loyal and conscientious employees in 
interested and cooperative communities. 


Subsidiaries 
The Bartgis Brothers Company 
IIchester, Maryland 
Fish Pier Box Company, Inc. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


La Have Pulp Company, Ltd. 
New Germany, Nova Scotia, Canada 
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How Wrong You Are 


No bulk, no speaking tube, no cylinder, no dise— 
old-fashioned about TIME-MASTER! For this is the 1952 idea 
of a dictating machine! 


nothing 


TIME-MASTER records your thoughts—your work— 
through a microphone so small you cradle it in your hand 
and scarcely know it’s there. You start and stop, record and 
play back your dictation at the touch of your thumb. 
TIME-MASTER is the size of a letterhead and only slightly 
taller than a pack of cigarettes. 


Heart of the TIME-MASTER is the exclusive Dictaphone 


: 
‘ 


i. 





“Magic Ear” transmits your voice for secretary with amazing clarity. 
Feather-light. As easy to wear as an earring. Leaves one ear free 
for answering telephone. 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 
TIME-MASTER—The Modern Way to Dictate 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
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Dictabelt: The exclusive new 
recording medium invented by 
Dictaphone scientists. 


IF YOU HAVEN'T 
CHANGED YOUR IDEAS 


recording medium, the red plastic Dictabelt. Dictabelt is 
mailable (5 in a standard envelope) . . . fileable . . . easy to 
use and handle . . . and so inexpensive it’s used once, 
transcribed and thrown away. 


And how does your voice reproduce on Dictabelts? It’s 


crisp... never muffled. Syllable-clear . . 
It’s your voice at its best. 


. never blurred. 


Electronics and plastics made possible this revolutionary 
dictating instrument. It’s the masterpiece of Dictaphone 
Corporation, the industry’s pioneer and specialist in provid- 
ing the best in dictating machines, methods and service. 

For ease of accomplishment, for dependability, TIME- 
MASTER is first choice wherever busy people must record 
and relay information and ideas. 


Why wait to try TIME-MASTER ? Heads of states, nations, 
corporations and universities are already using it—enthu- 
siastically. The coupon is yours—and the time is now! 


DictapHone Corporation, Dept. CI-62 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of “Time Itself.” 


Your Name 





Company 





Street Address————__ 


City & Zone 900 ee 





ABOUT DICTATING MACHINES 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Relations — Law 


By FREDRICK H. WATERHOUSE 
Counsel 





EPORTS FROM WASHINGTON indi- 
cate that the Internal Revenue 
Division is considering taxing 

employees on the amount representing 
the value of their fringe benefits. Of 
course, logically, there is no reason why 
amounts paid in behalf of an employee 
for incidental items or insurance should 
not be considered a part of his income 
for tax purposes in the same manner as 
if he were given the cash and purchased 
these items independently. However, it 
is reasonable to believe that one of the 
inducements in seeking such fringe 
benefits is the absence of taxation, al- 
though that may be a minor considera- 
tion in the first instance. 

In discussing the possible obstacles 
to this type of additional tax, we sus- 
pect that most people will be somewhat 
surprised to learn the numbers, types 
and variations of fringe benefits now in 
effect in various industries. Further- 
more, the tendency toward socialistic 
legislation will very likely increase the 
number of so-called fringe benefits, and 
as to such extensions, there is undoubt- 
edly little point to taxing the imagina- 
tion as to how far that will go. 

To take up a few specific ones and 
consider the difficulties which may 
arise in applying the income tax prin- 
ciples to some of them would appear 
to be argument enough for abandoning 
the idea. For example, it might well be 
considered that if an employer operated 
a cafeteria for his employees at a loss 
such deficit should be pro-rated among 
the employees and determined as a 
fringe benefit. Of course, a number of 
arguments then arise, principally by 
reason of the fact that not all employees 
eat at the company cafeteria, and even 
those who do can hardly be said to have 
contributed to the deficit in a definitely 
determinable amount. 


Then we have the cost of safety cloth- 


ing and equipment and, more indefi- 
nite, the value of dispensary services. 
Should they be charged to the individual 
actually receiving the safety clothing 
and equipment or actually using the 
services of the dispensary or should 
they be pro-rated and each individual 
charged whatever cents or fraction of 
cents per hour the cost of these items 
represented to the employer? While it 
might be not too difficult to keep track 
of the safety clothing and equipment 
on an individual basis, it would seem 
quite impossible to make any reason- 
ably accurate computation as to the 
value of dispensary service to a partic- 
ular individual in view of the extreme 
variations in the amount of such service 
rendered. Some employers also furnish 
outside medical attention and this too 
would call for rather meticulous book- 
keeping and computation to allocate 
the cost to the individual recipient. Of 





WARD 





Box 933 
Phone: 3-0626 
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NEW BRITAIN, CONN 


course, it might be calculated on the 
basis of a total cost of so many cents 
per hour to all employees and that 
amount included as wages when deter- 
mining the income tax to be paid. 


Although it might appear that the 
cost of group accident and health in- 
surance or hospital or surgical allow- 
ances would not present too great a 
problem, since it it an insurance pro- 
gram adopted for all employees and the 
cost in cents per hour for each employee 
is readily determinable, the actual cost 
on the part of any individual would 
vary in accordance with the benefits to 
which he was entitled and these are 
usually dependent upon his average 
weekly earnings. In those cases where 
the employer paid for such insurance 
for the employees’ dependents also, it 
would further involve the consideration 
of the number of dependents of each 
individual employee. 


With the increase in the number of 
pensions or pension plans adopted by 
employers, they could hardly be neg- 
lected in any such tax computation. 
Here we again run into the value to the 
individual employee dependent upon 
his earnings and we have the further 
complication that, since the pension is 
taxable when and if received, some type 
of calculation would be necessary to 
credit the employee for taxes already 
paid on contributions to pension funds 
or insurance in providing for the pen- 
sions. In this same category should be 
considered the employers’ contributions 
toward the Federal social security tax. 
Of course, this can be rather easily de- 


LOCKERS 
SHELVING 
CABINETS 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM OUR WAREHOUSE STOCK 
MOVABLE 
PARTITIONS 


FOR OFFICES, FACTORIES, TOOL CRIBS, TOILETS 
WORK BENCHES 

SHOP STOOLS 

REVOLVING BINS 


MAIER & CO. 


Experienced Erectors for Installation or Repairs 


CALL US FOR ALL. TYPES OF SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Offices 
MILFORD, CONN 
Box 246 
Phone: 2-0997 


WATERTOWN 72, MASS 
8 Horel Sr. 
Phone: 4-4221 


Worehouses; WATERTOWN, MASS. KENSINGTON, CONN 








gi CASTINGS 


(NON-FERROUS) 
SAND CASTINGS 
PERMANENT MOLD 
DIE CASTINGS 


Hampden Brass & Aluminum Co. is fully 
equipped to handle all casting problems 
— from engineering to finished casting. 


PATTERN SHOP @ X-RAY & 
LABORATORY FACILITIES 
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PRESSURE CASTINGS @ HEAT TREATING 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


NEED DRAFTSMEN? 


LET MERRITT HELP YOU! 


WE CAN: 
© CHANGE TITLE BLOCKS 
© DELETE INCORRECT DIMENSIONS OR PARTS 


© WORK FROM NEGATIVES, POSITIVES OR 
OPAQUE ORIGINALS 


® GIVE YOU A BRAND NEW TRACING ON 
PAPER OR CLOTH 
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By Using Photo Reproductions 


Call Us For Information or Estimate 


JOSEPH MERRITT & CO., INC. 


166 PEARL 





STREET @ HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
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termined as it is the same amount con- 
tributed by the employee and which is 
at present included in his total earnings 
for income tax purposes. Not so simple 
are the Federal and State unemployment 
compensation tax payments. Since the 
value of these to the individual em- 
ployee is again dependent upon his po- 
tential benefits, they vary directly with 
the amount of his weekly wages and 
also on the amount of his total wages 
up to the maximum of $3,000 per year. 


It seems hardly necessary to go on 
with the recitation of difficulties which 
would be encountered in any effort to 
tax these so-called fringe benefits, but 
we should not neglect the cost of work- 
men’s compensation. In reviewing the 
few fringe benefits we have mentioned, 
it should not be concluded that this is 
a complete list. As we remarked, there 
are innumerable variations and many 
other items which would properly be 
considered in the same category if the 
tax program should materialize. In out- 
lining the various types of fringe bene- 
fits and the problems involved in deter- 
mining their proper value for tax pur- 
poses, it would seem that sufficient dis- 
couragement would appear to the tax- 
ing officials to cause them to abandon 
any such project. However, having had 
some experience with those who con- 
sider it their right and duty to conjure 
up new devices for securing more taxes 
under present laws and to resolve all 
questions to the disadvantage of the 
taxpayer, we are not optimistic about 
their abandonment of this idea. We 
also fear that the work and cost in- 
volved in developing such a plan would 
not be considered any deterrent but 
might probably be looked upon with 
favor as furnishing work for some of 
our unemployed in a project which 
would show an eventual cost greatly in 
excess of the additional receipts col- 
lected through such efforts. 


Probably I should add you may con- 
fidently expect no great activity on this 
project until late in November at the 
earliest. This is an election year. 


MYRON CLARK ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants 
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When you buy 
a YR Ta 
See what do you get besides width? 





Naturaty, in Reliance Steel Strip, you get the width you order. 
But here are some important benefits you get besides: 


@ The benefit of close gauge—thickness accuracy governed by 
STRIP tolerances 


@ The benefit of uniform temper—Rockwell ranges (soft to full 
hard) governed by STRIP standards 


@ The benefit of consistent workability—throughout a single lot 
or repeat lots 





DEPENDABLE DAN 


T.M. REG, U.S. PAT. OFF, 









@ The benefit of choice of finish—regular bright or “satin” to 
suit your special purposes 


Reliance STRIP is STEEL STRIP in name and in fact. It is rolled on STRIP 
MILLS, not “made” on slitters or shears. 





This Booklet 
takes you ona 
“Photo Visit’ to 
our Eastern Plant 


Immediate delivery from warehouse stocks or shipped 
... for a free copy 


on short notice, in accordance with your own “pre- 


write to — 
Detroit Steel Corp. scription” direct from DSC Mills at Detroit or New Haven, 
Box 1789 
New Haven 7, Conn. FOR HELPFUL ACTION CALL OUR NEAREST PLANT OR OFFICE 


TIL IRia ee RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 


Processors and Distributors JOB-FITTED Sheet and Strip Steel 


fon a: men’: m@men Me GENERAL OFFICES — BOX 4308 — PORTER STATION, DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
PLANTS 


PRODUCERS OF CLEVELAND PLANT, 3344 E. 80th St., VUlcan 3-3600, Cleveland 27, 0. 
Coke and Coal Chemicals + Pig Iron + Ingots DETROIT PLANT, 13770 Joy Road, WEbster 3-5866, Detroit 28, Mich. 
Slabs © Sheet Bars + Billets + Wire Rods EASTERN PLANT, State & Edmund Sts. (Hamden), New Haven 7-5781, New Haven 7, Conn. 
eitetemat tin, Hentetieinints MIDWEST PLANT, 1601 South TT cons ag 6-2442, Chicago 8, Ill. 
Sates Heats «Cull Gale Sy Seed otrot 120 W. Second St, ta ee NEW YORK 19, N. ¥., 250 West 57th St, COlumbus 54870 
oe ta. Mic. ig RTE Jey Rat, CHESTER 4, N.Y. 5 St. Paul Si, BAker 1061 
hha belied ted INDIANAPOLIS {-iND., {48 Fletcher 1 FRaniie H2% —. TOLEDO4, OHIO. 2114 One Bag, Garteld S304 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN JACKSON 18 MICH. Wn Rea ica 3h WORCESTER 8, MASS., 139 Main St, WOrcestes 5-8606 





RELIANCE /ob-Zitled PRODUCTS 


COLD ROLLED STEEL STRIP and FLAT WIRE 
Coils... Cut Lengths... All Tempers 


SHEETS 


COLD ROLLED...HOT ROLLED...H. R. PICKLED... LONG TERNE... GALVANIZED 
Standard and Production Sizes or Cut to Actual Working Dimensions 
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DREAM ON, 
MR. FARNSBY... 


It would be wonderful if you had a new single- 
story plant instead of your present four-story 
building. Materials handling might be a lot 


easier when all operations are on one floor. 


BUT many companies can’t afford new plants, 
and dreaming won't help. A much more prac- 
tical solution is to let electricity solve your ma- 
terials handling problems. Modern materials 
handling equipment can frequently make a 
multi-story building almost as efficient as a new 
single story — and do it at a fraction of the cost. 


The man who can tell you how to substitute 
inexpensive electric power for insufficient man- 
power is the Power Engineer from your Con- 
necticut utility. He is well informed on all the 

latest developments in materials handling 


and can help you adapt them to your industry. 


His advice is good, and it’s yours for the asking. 

Whenever you wish to consult him, phone him 
and ask him to visit you. Why not have a talk 
with him this week? He’s always at your service. 


YOUR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The Connecticut Light and Power Company The Hartford Electric Light Company 
The Connecticut Power Company The United Illuminating Company 
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Featherbedding and Red Tape 


fever,” or the writer's cramp that 

prompts the profuse use of quota- 
tions, but rather our desire to bring to 
our readers’ attention two gems of wis- 
dom—one from a labor union member 
and another from the president of a 
corporation. 


l' NOT an overdose of “spring 


It appears that the Union member, 
George Snodgrass, a tester in the West- 
inghouse Switchgear Division, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. plant, who has been in 
the employ of the company for the past 
ten years, became irritated over some of 
the actions of his Union officials and 
fellow-members and decided to air his 
feelings to the editor of The Union 
Generator, a newspaper published by 
Local 601 of the International Elec- 
trical Radio and Machine Workers, 
CIO. This is what he said in his letter: 


“In a recent issue of The Union Genera- 
tor you invited readers to contribute ques- 
tions for a column called ‘Got a Beef?’. 

“My question is: Why can’t the Union 
and the people who are in the Union deal 


Westcott & Mapes 


ARCHITECTS 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By L. M. BINGHAM 











Secretary 


in a Christian manner with management? 

“It seems to me that there is more to be 
gained by co-operating in every possible 
way to try to increase the company’s profit 
rather than to drag our feet and cuss the 
company for making a profit by the sweat 
of our brows. 

“The days of the coal and iron police are 
over and I don’t think management or even 
the stockholders would want to go back to 
these methods even if it were possible. But 
even if it were, the purpose of our working 
here is to make a profit. It is our duty in all 
honesty to give a fair day’s work for a day's 
pay. 
“The employee has a stake in the com- 
pany even if he does not own a single share 
of stock. He has a job that represents an 
investment of from five thousand dollars 
upward. He doesn’t own the job, because 
someone else invested the money to make 
the job for him. The amount of money the 
employee makes at the job will depend on 
how much money he makes for the inves- 
tor. It's as simple as that. If he does not 
produce, it is economically impossible for 
him to make more money, and no amount 
of grievances or strikes can change it, and 
the employee loses his stake in the job. 

“Reform begins with self. If we do not 
deal fairly with the company, we cannot 
long expect them to deal fairly with us. I 
think that every man and woman who works 
should deal honestly and fairly with their 
employer, then if the employee does not 


INCORPORATED 
NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 


VALUATIONS 
STUDIES 
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ENGINEERS 













See us at the 
FORK TRUCK RODEO 
June 10, 1952 


in New Haven Arena. See the 
Exhibit and bring your materials 
handling problems to our Booth 
21 and discuss them freely with 
specialists in the application of 
Hoists, Cranes, Monorail, Con- 
veyors, Grabs and Stacking 
Racks. Get some good informa- 
tion, have a lot of fun at the 
Rodeo. Come and make a day 
of itl 


J-B ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


310R East St., NewHaven Tel. 5-9311 















JOHN W. NICKERSON 


Consultant In 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


May | Help You 
with your 


PRODUCTION 
and 
WAGE 
Problems? 


46 MOUNTAIN VIEW DRIVE 
WEST HARTFORD 


TEL. HARTFORD 32-6665 


UTILITIES « INDUSTRIAL PLANTS « INSTITUTIONS « SCHOOLS «+ PUBLIC WORKS 
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get his just reward the Union has something 
definite to work on when they take the case 
to Management 

“The Union should deal fairly with man- 
agement. If the Union goes to management 
with trifles and no kind of case for the 
things they hope to gain, management will 
soon learn to turn a deaf ear to their plea, 
but if each plea is justified it should not be 
hard to get a hearing at any time. 

‘| hope to see the time when employees 

and management both deal in the Christian 
manner with each other, and with every- 
body. Why not give it a try?” 
P. S. (From the Editor of C. I.) Labor 
Union officers and men and company ofh- 
cials please take note of the above formula 
for boosting pay and beating inflation. 


On the other side of the fence—the 
management side—other truths were 
spoken by Newton C. Brainard, presi- 
dent of Connecticut Printers, Inc., Hart- 
ford, whom, we suspect, was somewhat 
irked as he sat down to prepare his 
annual report to stockholders for the 
year 1951. Regardless of what his feel- 
ings may have been he stuck strictly to 
the facts when he said to the people 
who furnish the capital for his com- 
pany: 





The average citizen blames any 
increase in the cost of the goods he buys on 
the producer or the middleman. Little atten- 


There's a WALLACE BARNES SPRING to 





tion is paid to the cost of government con- 
trols. 

“Consider for a moment our own indus- 
try—printing. If we build our new building, 
we must submit our plans to a_ public 
building department and build in accord- 
ance with a code. The regulations and their 
application in some towns make the cost at 
least 10 per cent higher than it is in others. 

“This year we have spent $200,000 on 
new machinery. Although purchased from 
outside the state, we have to pay a Use Tax, 
which corresponds to our local Sales Tax. 

“The wages of the men who operate the 
machinery and the hours they work are sub- 
ject to regulation, and there are taxes for 
unemployment and other welfare plans. 
These require the keeping of a ledger ac- 
count for each employee, showing wages 
and deductions. Detailed reports of them 
must be filed. 

“The goods produced are likewise subject 
to Sales Tax. An accounting department is 
needed to furnish the innumerable reports 
which such regulations require. 

“If, under the burden of these imposts, 
we are able to sell our products at a price 
which brings us a profit, we pay a federal 
tax on that profit. No matter how much we 
need this profit for capital, we are told that 
we must distribute most of it in the year in 
which it is earned. 

“Formerly, an industrial executive de- 
voted practically all of his time to the 
details of his business—seeing how he could 
improve it. Today much of his time is spent 
in studying and obeying federal mandates. 
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The executive who is employed by the 
stockholders for the primary purpose of 
earning profits is fortunate if he can pro- 
duce enough of them to assure the retention 
of his job. 

“Prevailing conditions have made it in- 
advisable to take any steps toward the 


development of our plans for a new factory 
building.” 


Featherbedding and Red Tape! Both 
are bad news for all of us—union off- 
cers and members, management, stock- 
holders and consumers. The first is a 
soft word for sheer dishonesty—the 
stealing of paid time instead of crisp 
dollar bills from someone's pocket. 
There is a jail sentence awaiting those 
who get caught stealing the dollar bills, 
but the penalties for stolen time are in- 
flicted ultimately upon just about every- 
body. 

Red tape in the form of federal, state 
and local controls, rules and regulations, 
is a monument to man’s stupidity in try- 
ing to improve his collective lot by 
blocking his own road to progress. Let's 
sharpen those scissors and really go to 
work before and after next November 
to cut at least half those strands of tape 
now holding us back. 
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Are the aims of a Company and its Men the same? 


YES / Both are traveling along the 
@ same road, toward the same goal 


The Men Want A Steady Job 
—The Company wants steady, increasing em- 
ployment. This indicates a growing, healthy 
demand for its products. 


The Men Want Good Wages 


—The Company wants good wages. Only by 
paying high wages can management secure 
skilled workmen. Today Bigelow wages are well 
above the average for the textile industry, and 
compare well with the average for all industry. 


The Men Want Opportunities For Better Jobs 
—The Company wants to see its employees 
get ahead. The great majority of Bigelow super- 
visors and plant executives have come up 


” 


“through the ranks. 
promote from within. 


The Men Want Comfortable, 
Safe Working Conditions 

—The Company wants the same. Intelligent 
management realizes employees cannot do their 
jobs otherwise. Bigelow has spent large sums 
of money to improve working conditions in 
the plant. 

The Men Want Lower Prices For What They Buy 
—The Company wants lower prices, quality 
considered. Only by providing better products 
at lower prices can it hope to stay in the com- 
petitive market, expand its business and con- 
tinue to grow. 


Company policy is to 


On every count, a Company and its Men are traveling the same road. Employees benefit when a 
Company is strong, when it makes a profit, when its sales are at a high level. A Company benefits 
when its Employees produce a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay, when they turn out quality merchan- 
dise and meet production schedules. Working together, both Company and Men can achieve their aims. 


BIGELOW-SANFORD 
ort CC Ciltpen of Vheomptonville 














méan a lot to us 


In 25 years, what changes occur to an individual or 
a company! 

An infant grows to young manhood.. 
weathers good times and bad. 

The steadfast loyalty indicated by service extend- 
ing over such a substantial number of years means a 
lot to The Bassick Company. That’s why we honor 
the 83 employees who have served us faithfully for 
25 years with membership in Bassick’s Quarter 
Century Club. 

This club is just one of the organizations in our 
company for bringing people together. 

Another group makes every foreman, department 
head and group leader a vital part of management. 
At monthly informal dinners, these men get together 
in fellowship with the top company executives to 


.a company 





discuss and solve problems important to their mu- 
tual welfare, building better understanding and 
cooperation between them 

We believe that men who work together should 
share responsibility. This is at once the essence of a 
free society and its greatest challenge to those who 
would destroy it. We are happy to see more and 
more firms following this principle of teamwork... 
one of our most cherished American traditions. 

Tue Bassick CoMPANY, Bridgeport 2, Conn. In 
Canada: Belleville, Ont. 


Bassick 
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MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS. .. MAKING CASTERS DO MORE 





Wiping Clothe 


Every Cleaning and 
Polishing Job in Industry 


BUSINESS TIPS 
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Washed and Sterilized 
in Our Own Laundry 


School of Business Administration 


University of Connecticut 
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How Complete Is Your Internal 


e 
Accounting Control? 
By HARRY D. KERRIGAN, Professor of Accounting 


IG CONCERNS tend to become 
B bigger, and small concerns, if 

successful, tend to widen their 
scale and scope of operations. The pres- 
sure behind all concerns is the same. 
It is to operate more economically. And 
a common method for achieving this is 
to enlarge the size of operations. The 
method in itself holds no guarantee 
that more economical operations will, 
in fact, be attained. But the great ma- 
jority of concerns consider the risk of 
not achieving greater economies less 
than the promise of such an achieve- 
ment through increased size. 


The pertinence of this observation is 
that with larger operations, the internal 
structure of a concern receives added 
burdens of responsibility. And a vital 
prop in the internal structure of an 
organization is accounting control. Let 
us look into the nature of this prop and 
see what main planks logically belong 
in it. 

The purpose of accounting control 
is to protect a concern’s assets, detect— 
and if possible prevent—error and 
fraud, measure performance of physi- 
cal equipment and human performance, 
and—by analysis—compare the ways 
things are done with possible other— 
and better—ways of doing them. Mod- 
ern business has developed from experi- 
ence five distinct—though related—in- 
struments for attaining this purpose. 
The five instruments represent a logi- 
cal division of the total responsibility 
for accounting control. They represent 
therefore the complete set of instru- 
ments needed for solving the problem 
logically. Some of the instruments are 
more critical than the others. Every 
concern decides for itself the order in 















which the different instruments are pro- 
vided, if practical considerations pre- 
vent the adoption of all. 

Internal Check. This instrument 
provides a division of duties among the 
employees so that no one person 
handles a transaction from beginning 
to end. All employees in a concern are 
subjected to this arrangement, includ- 
ing supervisory personnel. The prin- 


SPECIALIZING 


Organization 
Job Evaluation 
Factory Layout 


Foremen’s Bonus 
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MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 








e Personnel Administration 


Wiping Towel 

Rental Service 

Cheese Cloths 
New and Washed 


* * * 
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* * * 
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e Costs and Budgets 





e Office Procedures 
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Over 40 Years of Service to 


Connecticut Manufacturers 


HARTFORD 


AUTOMATIC DRILLING & TAPPING 
MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC THREAD ROLLERS 
“SUPER - SPACERS” 

DIE POLISHING MACHINES 


General Contract Machine Work 
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RTFORD 12, CONNECT 


Tuomas W. Hatt Company 


Stamford, Connecticut 
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& Lithographing Machinery 
Paper Converting Equipment 
Job Presses, Galleys & 
Cabinets 
Proof Presses, Balers, Cutters 






















ciple is applicable equally to strictly 
internal transactions and events and 
transactions affecting an outside party, 
such as a customer or creditor. Every 
transaction or event receives the benefit 
of a cross-check requiring the services 
of more than one person. In general, 
the division is made so that one person 
authorizes, another person records in 
the books, and still another person takes 
physical custody (if it involves the pur- 
chase, sale, transfer, control, use, or 
storing of an asset. ) 

System Procedures. This  imstru- 
ment provides the mechanical and 
clerical procedures for carrying out 
transactions. Involved here are written 
forms, established sequence for filling 
them out, and internal reporting. In- 
cluded here is the problem of deciding 
the extent to which office and account- 
ing work can be performed through 
mechanical equipment. Activities 
which can be systematized include all 
of the well-known segments in which 
internal operations are divided. At least 
four groupings are possible. In the one, 
procedures are set up for selling, ship- 
ping and delivery, billing, accounts re- 
ceivable, credit and collection, and cash 
receipts. In the second, procedures are 
devised for purchasing, receiving, stor- 
ing, issuing, and for cash disbursements. 
In the third, procedures are set up for 
costing and cost reporting, and, indeed, 
all internal reporting. In the final group 
are procedures for end-period summar- 
izing and closing of accounts. 

Internal Auditing. This is the com- 
pliance division. The service of internal 
auditing, made in behalf of manage- 
ment, reviews and appraises the differ- 
ent procedures, plans, and policies by 
which the company is operated. The 
method is to compare the procedures, 
plans, and policies found in force with 
those established and authorized. Any 
individual in the organization should 
expect to be examined, questioned and 
his work appraised by the internal au- 
ditors. This is usually accomplished 
unobtrusively and routinely, but cir- 
cumstances sometimes call for special 
investigations. 

Budgeting. This is the instrument 
for programming future operations— 
usually the next period. The program 
of future factory operations, for ex- 
ample, is built around two principal 
factors. One is the planned (expected ) 
volume of production. The other is 
planned (expected) cost of that pro- 
duction. In everyday parlance, the first 
is called “budgeted volume,” and the 
second, “budgeted cost.” 

Nonfactory operations are similarly 
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budgeted. Budgeted revenue represents 
planned volume of sales, priced at ex- 
pected selling prices. And budgeted 
costs include production costs, selling 
costs, and general and administrative 
costs—all stated in the budget as 
planned or expected costs. Actual costs 
and actual revenue are inevitably com- 
pared with budgeted figures to show 
how accurately the planning was made. 

Standard Costs. In budgeting, say, 
factory costs, the calculation may be 
based on expected actual costs, or, alter- 
natively, on standard costs. Suppose, 
for example, budgeted volume is set at 
1,000 units for a given product. If the 
unit standard cost for that product is, 
for illustration, $11.50, budgeted cost 
is said to be $11,500. 

Standard cost cannot be used without 
certain pre-requisite conditions and 
steps. As to conditions, operating meth- 
ods in the plant must be standardized 
and systematized. As to steps, it is first 
necessary to establish standards of per- 
formance for both physical equipment 
and employees. It is then possible to 
take the next step: to cost the perform- 
ance at the level of efficiency, or stand- 
ard, set. The resulting standard cost is 
expressed as standard material cost, 
standard labor cost, and standard over- 
head cost. Together, the cost represents 
the standard product cost—$11.50 in 
the above illustration. 





Second Annual Personnel 
Conference 


(Continued from page 12) 


PARTICIPATION COMMITTEE 
—Sherwood H. Raymond, Chairman, 
Landers, Frary & Clark; J. Nelson 
Bridges, Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Peter G. Berris, Rogers Corpora- 
tion; Hubert M. Dempsey, Electric 
Boat Company; Edward F. Wilson, 
Sprague Meter Company; Austin F. 
Sullivan, Brock-Hall Dairy Company; 
and Donald T. Taff, Standard-Knapp 
Division, Emhart Manufacturing Com- 

any. 

REGISTRATION COMMITTEE— 
Rudolph A. Meyer, Chairman, Amer- 
ican Brass Company, and James R. 
Schlegel, Scovill Manufacturing Com- 

any. 

ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 
—George H. Griswold, Chairman, 
Yale University, and John T. Prescott, 
Talon, Incorporated. 

PUBLICITY COMMITTEE— 
George Quandt, Chairman, Dictaphone 
Corporation. 
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I WAS GLAD TO COME BACK 
TO AMERICAN THREAD 













“When I moved out of town for 
a while in 1942, I had to leave my job 
at American Thread. I worked in 
two or three other places while I was 
away, and I can tell you I was glad 
to come back to my old job. I like 
the work and I earn good money 
here. I’ve always had fair treatment 
at American Thread.” 


Alice Monroe 


Skilled hands, modern equip- 
ment like this automatic cotton 
comber, and pleasant working 
conditions are all necessary in- 
gredients in making fine products 
at a fair price. Machines such as 
these and people who know and 
like their jobs help maintain a 
high level of quality in the prod- 
ucts of The American Thread 


Company. 


~PAPERICAN 


COMPANY 


WILLIMANTIC MILLS » WILLIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT 








for America’s industry 







Puritan Cups and Containers for water, cold drinks, 
hot drinks, dairy fountain specialties, food and ice 
cream. A sanitary paper service that protects health 


and cuts costs. 






Cellophane, glassine and opaque bags and envelopes 
of standard and custom design for packaging food, 
drugs, specialties, industrial parts, clothing and an 


almost endless list of other items for industrial and 
military use. 
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THE AMERICAN PAPER GOODS Co. 
KENSINGTON CONNECTICUT ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1893 








WITH OUR ADVERTISERS 


Reporting news about Connecticut Industry advertisers and 


their products. 


PRODUCTION OF A NEW remote 
control telephone dictation system pro- 
viding economical dictation facilities 
for multiple users has been announced 
by The Gray Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
originator of the telephone pay station 
and manufacturer of Audograph Sound- 
writing electronic dictating equipment. 
Called the PhonAudograph, deliveries 
to dealers are now being made. 

“Our equipment provides low cost 
dictation facilities to a number of users 
by tying in a quantity of individual dic- 
tation telephones with a single record- 
ing unit,” said Walter E. Ditmars, presi- 
dent of Gray. 

“With our new development, each 

ser has a private line connected with 
a single recording machine. The new 
system is unique in the combination of 
simplicity of operation and control over 
operation of the recording machine,” 
Mr. Ditmars said. 

Three new features are said to be 
provided in the new equipment: Push 
button control for unlimited “listen 
back”; similar control for indicating 
corrections or special instructions; a pri- 
vate telephone line between the dicta- 
tor and secretary. 


xe 


THE ROBERTSON PAPER BOX 
COMPANY, INC., Montville, has de- 
signed a new type double-wall construc- 
tion carton which eliminates the need 
of inserting a separate corrugated liner 
to protect bottled products. 

The “cushion” carton is of one-piece 
construction, and when folded, glued 
and set up actually is double-walled, the 
inside wall serving the purpose of a cor- 
rugated insert. The cushion effect is 
achieved by spacing the inner wall 
about an eighth of an inch inside the 
outer one and holding it in place at this 
distance by means of a series of die cut 
flanges. An extra flap on the bottom and 
top of the carton affords more rigidity 








CLOSEUP OF DICTATION TELEPHONE, 
showing amber light which glows when 
system is available for use. Four push- 
buttons give user control of recording 
machine. A touch on “Listen” button auto- 
matically plays back last sentence or two. 
User indicates length of letter to secretary 
by (1) pressing “End” button or (2) 
hanging up. To talk with secretary over 
same telephone, user buzzes her by touch- 
ing “Attendant” button. 





SECRETARY transcribes from Audograph 
(on desk in background) while Phon- 
Audograph records dictation of user in 
another room. Phone (lower left) gives 
secretary private line to dictator. 
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and strength and reduces the dangers 
of the bottle pushing its way out of the 
container. 


x * * 


A DINNER MEETING on March 6, 
attended by some 400 employees of The 
American Appraisal Company and 
sponsored by its Men’s Club, Girls’ 
Club, and Quarter Century Club, was 
the occasion for the presentation of 
service pins to more than 100 em- 
ployees who had completed more than 
30 years of service with the company. 

A. B. Hossack, of New York, presi- 
dent of the company, made the awards 
to five employees completing 50 years 
of service, twenty-five employees com- 
pleting from 40 to 50 years of service, 
and eighty-three employees completing 
from 30 to 40 years of service. 

Recent changes in its official family 
include the election of C. J. Schwingle 
as first vice president; W. V. Reilly as 
vice president; and R. E. Jensen as 
treasurer. 

The American Appraisal Company, 
now in its 56th year, is well known to 
Connecticut business and _ industrial 
concerns. 
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FIRST IN THE UNITED STATES 
to successfully compound expanded 
uni-cellular polyvinyl chloride in late 
1950, Connecticut's The Sponge Rub- 
ber Products Company of Shelton has 
now prepared literature descriptive of 
the nature of the material, its forms 
and uses. 

Called “Spongex Plastic” to identify 
it as another of their many “Spongex” 
products, the cellular plastic has ex- 
ceptional properties of insulation and 
flotation although uses already made 
exploit its structural rigidity in a hard- 
board for sandwich construction; shock 
absorption characteristics and excellent 
dielectric rating. 

Items now being made include ‘nicer, 
an ice bucket made solely of “Spongex 
Plastic”; sheets for insulating military 
vehicles; floats for the fishing industry 
and the Essar boat fender. 


x * *& 
E. J. LUSH, INC., New Haven 
advertising agency, has_ recently 


adopted what is considered to be a 
fool-proof, guaranteed system for col- 
lecting payment of client's accounts in 
order to avoid situations which occa- 
sionally occur where agencies’ media 








IT WILL PAY YOU TO 


to Advertising and Sales Promotion 


CALL HARTFORD 9-3378 


and arrange an appoint- 


ment to witness a visual 

presentation, **A New Ap- 

proach to Building Accep- 
tance and Sales 
for Products 
and Services”’. 
No obligation. 
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INVESTIGATE... 


A NEW APPROACH* 


commitments are beyond their finan- 
cial ability to pay. 

According to E. J. Lush, president 
of the agency, the plan used by his 
organization is as follows: 

“1. All bills, whether net or dis- 
count, are payable by clients in 10 
days. With this arrangement, top 
credit ratings are maintained with all 
sources of supply engaged in your be- 
half. 

“2. All space is billed ten days prior 
to magazine closing and client pay- 
ment received by closing date—the 
day the client's space obligation actu- 
ally occurs at the publication. With this 
procedure, an agency can never be con- 
strued as ‘financing’ a client's advertis- 
ing. This creates a favorable impres- 
sion on media engaged in your behalf. 

“3. All the monies paid for space go 
into a separate bank account labelled 
‘Clients’ Fund’. This money can be dis- 
bursed only to pay clients’ space obli- 
gations and can never be misinter- 
preted as agency working capital. In 
the usual agency operation, these funds 
to go into one account—which radi- 
cally distorts the average agency's finan- 
cial picture, since only 15% of media 
money can become agency operating 
funds, and then only after it is earned 
by payment of your obligation.” 

Mr. Lush states that his agency has 
never encountered any difficulty in in- 
troducing the plan to new clients or in 
switching old accounts to the plan. If 
a client has any doubts, it is suggested 
that he phone or write to the agency's 
suppliers, publishers or other clients 
to verify the agency’s prompt payment 
which occurs as a result of the adoption 
of the plan. 

Already the Lush collection plan has 
received many favorable comments 
from magazine publishers. 





Books & Booklets 
BRIEF REVIEWS of books and 
booklets for the business reader. 
Contributed by the Business & 
Technical Branch, Hartford Pub- 
lic Library. 


GALVANIZING; hot dip by Heinz 
Bablik. Spon, London, 1950. 
Third edition. 

This edition of Dr. Bablik’s book 
provides a valuable assessment of cur- 
rent developments. In 1949 Dr. Bablik 
was lecturer in the Technical University 
of Vienna and managed a galvanizing 
factory as well. The author discusses 
pickling, galvanizing, scale, and fluxes 
among other problems. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 


Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Seeos, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 


Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Victors Brass a ry Inc Guilford 
Brass Goods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 9! 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (to order) New Haven 
Brass Mill Products 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
pyisenpert Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 


tries Inc New Haven 
Brass Scrap 
Whipple & Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Brick-Building 


Donnelly Brick Co The 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 


Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks) New Haven 
Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Bronze Scrap 
Whipple & Choate Company The 


Bridgeport 
Bronze Powders 


Baer Brothers Stamford 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 


Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
orth & Judd eres Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
ona Compounds 
Roberts Rouge Co T Stratford 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 
Company Danielson 
Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Waterbury 
Burners—Automatic 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Burners—Coal and Oil 


Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 
bined) Stamford 
Burners—Gas 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
nace) Stamford 
Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 
bined) Stamford 
Burners—Refinery 


Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas 
and Oil) Stamford 
Burnishin 
Abbott Ball Co The (Burnishing Barrels and 
Burnishing Media) Hartford 


Burs 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Buttons 


B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 

West Willington 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 

Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 

Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 


Dress) Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 
Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Nonmetallic Sheather 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Cable—Service Entrance 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cages 

Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 

New Haven 


Cams 
American Cam Company Inc Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & trim- 
mer) Willimantic 


Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
obs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 


Shelton 


Carpet Cushion 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc 

Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Casters 

Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 

Bridgeport 


Thompsonville 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 

Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (maHeable 
iron castings New Haven 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Charles Parker Company The (grey iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Mechanite, 
Nodular Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Revere Corporation of (precision 
investment) Wallingford 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


America 


Hartford 

Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 


Sessions Foundry Co The (grey iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Investment 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 


Groton 


aluminum) Meriden 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Refractory Co The Shelton 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 


es? 0 


Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chain—Bead 
coat Chain Mfg Co The Bridge 
H GH Products Co Inc Shelton 
Chairs 
The Hitchcock Chair Company Riverton 


Chemical Manufacturing 

Carwin Company The North Haven 
Chemicals 

American Cyanamid Company 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Carwin Company The 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
North Haven 
South Norwalk 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company anaan 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 


Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (imsecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Chemicals—Rubber 
Robert J King Company Inc The 


Christmas Light Clips 


Norwalk 


Foursome Manufacturing Company (various 

sizes and styles) Bristol 
Chromium Plating 

Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 


City Plating Works Inc 
Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Union Manufacturing Company 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleaning Compounds 
Enthone Inc (Industrial) 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 
New Britain 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Waterbury 

Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Iux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


New Haven 


Middletown 


clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 

metallic) Bridgeport 
Coffee Makers 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Coin Tokens 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Commercial Truck Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company 
Comparators 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Electro-limit and Air-O-Limit) 
West Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 


Plastricrete Corp Hamden 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) | 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 

Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 
Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Controllers 
Bristol Company The 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric & Mfg Co The 
Production Equipment Co 


Waterbury 
Stratford 


East Haven 
Meriden 


Copper : 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Brid eport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) ristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


r Scrap 
Whipple & Choate Company The 


Copper Sheets 


Bridgeport 


American Brass ne, The Waterbury 
New Haven Copper e Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 

Cords—Asbestos : 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Braided : 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 


General Electric Company 
Cords—Portable 


Bridgeport 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cord Sets 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) ; 

Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 

D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 
Evelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal 
Waterbury 


Cosmetics 
1 B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 


Cotton and Asbestos wean 
Bland Burner Co The fartford 


Cotton Yarn 


Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 


Cranes and Conveyors 


I-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 


Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
re) Ansonia 
Cups—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The (“‘Puri- 
tan”) Kensington 


Cushioning for Packaging 


Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 


Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 

O K Teol Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Milling Cutters all types) West Hartford 

Decorative Plating and Polishing 
City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 


Delayed Action Mechanism 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
Soundscriber Corporation The 


Bridgeport 
Harttord 


New Haven 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Die fee Dies 


New Haven 


ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Co The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 


Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


orp New Britain 

Stewart Die Casting Div Stewart Warner 

Corp Bridgeport 
Die Castings—Zinc 

Charles Parker Company The Meriden 


Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Die Polishing Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Die Sets 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision) West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Briatin 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Monocone and Ducone Dies) West Hartford 
Die Sinkers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Dies and Die Sinkin 

Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 

Dish Drying Machines 


Hartford 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 

Higganum 

Displays—Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Contract Work to Individual 
Specifications) Durham 

Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 


ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co 
Drilling Machines 


Henry & Wright Division of Hartford- i agies 
Company Hart 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Deep Hole) West Hartford 
Drilling and Tapping Machinery 


Hartford 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Drop Forgings 

Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 

Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Bridgeport 

Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 

Consolidated ledentrins West Cheshire 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Dagienting Machines—Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Elastic Webbing 


Russell Mfg Co The Middietown 
Electric Appliances 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
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Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Electric Cords 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Plainville 


Torrington 


Electric Hand Irons 


Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 
“Durabilt’’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Rogers Corporation The Manchester 
Electric Knife Sharpeners 
Gorn Electric Company Inc The Stamford 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
R Electric Shavers 
Schick Incroporated Stamford 


Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Insulation 


Centerbrook 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Electrical Motors 
U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 


Electrical Wiring Systems 


Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronics 

Crystal Research Laboratories Ine Hartford 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Ripley Co Middletown 

Sturrup Larrabee & Warmers Inc Middletown 
Electroplating 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 

Waterbury Plating Cempany Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 


Corp New Haven 
Elevators 

Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 

freight) New Haven 

General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 

Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 

(Advt.) 
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Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co 
Enamels 


Portland 


Baer Brothers Stamford 
End Milling Cutters 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Engines 

Pratt & Wieney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division Hartford 


Envelopes—Stock and Special 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 


West Hartford 


Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 


Eyelets 


American Brass Com 8 The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Eyelets, Ferrules and iring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
ven Companies Inc Waterbury 


Eyelet Machine Products 
Ball & Seat Mig Co The West Cheshire 
0 


American Brass ey The Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg The (size 15 machines 
only) Waterville 


Fabricated Alloys 
Rolock Inc (Heat Treating, Finishing) 
Southport 
Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and 
slide fasteners) Waterbury 91 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 


cal, cut parts) Middletown 

Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 

ustrial) Staffordville 

Felt—All Purpo: 
American Felt Co (Mill & Catting Plant) 

Glenville 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) Unionville 
Fenders—Boat 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

C H Norton Co The North Westchester 

Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 

Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 


Stafford Springs 


Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Marlin Firearms Co The New Haven 
O F Mosberg & Sons Inc New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Comper Division 
Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 


Fire Hose 

Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and _ industrial) 
Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 

American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 on Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The New Haven 


Wallingford 


Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc 


Fishing Tackle 
Revin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 


East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Flashlights 

Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 

Industries Inc New Haven 

Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 

Winchester Repeating Arms Compeny Division 

Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 


Flat Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Flexible Shaft Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Plainville 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Food Mixers—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Food Mixing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 

Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 

Foundries 

Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 


teel) Ansonia 
Charles Parker Company The (iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 


Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 

high tensile irons) Plainville 

Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 

Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 

New Britain 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 

num and bronze) Middletown 

Foundry Riddles 

John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 

New Haven 

Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized steel) Fairfield 


Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 
Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 


Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The (refractories, su- 
per refractories) Shelton 


Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Gage Blocks 

Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 

and steel) Stamford 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Alloy steel and Carbide, Hoke and USA) 
West Hartford 


Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical = 
Gillette-Vibber Co The 
Gaskets 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 

materials) Middletown 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

Bridgeport 

Tsingris Manufacturing & Supply Co Inc 

(from all materials) Waterbury 

Gas Range Conversion Burner 

Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn., Inc Hartford 
Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 

Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


— 


Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ees control) Waterbury 
rent, Gage Company (special) Stamford 
Helicoid age Division American Chain & 
Cable Co The (pressure and vacuum) 
Bridge 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratfo 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond = 
(Precision Measurement, all types) 
est Hartford 
Gears and Gear Cutting } 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


New Haven 


Forestville 


Greeting Cards 


A D Steinbach & Sons Inc New Haven 
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one 
Centerless Grinding ne The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears. 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Heads — Internal 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Pneumatic, High Speed) West Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) 
Ansenia 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Surface, Die, Gear and Cutter Grinders) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 

Grommets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Hack and Band Saw Blades 
Capewell ee’ Co The Hartford 
Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ _—— cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 
Hard Chrome 

City Plating Works Inc 
7 Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div American 
Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 

Hardware 

Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Harloc Products Cerp New Haven 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) iddletown 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 

Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 

Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
— Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
New Britain 
i: essions & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Bridgeport 


Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 
Health Surgical & ie es Supports 
Berger Brothers Com pea The (custom made 
for back, ae and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Heat Elements 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 
sistance type) Middletown 
Heat Yaw 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Ine The 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


oe Equipment 
Bauer & Compa Hartford 
A F Holden _ The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Come ny The Oakville 
Rolock Inc (Baskets, Muffles, etc.) Southport 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
— Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 

A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 

Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) feriden 
Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Heavy Chemicals 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and _ muriatic 


acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
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Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Die and Thread Milling) West Hartford 
: Hoists 
J-B Engineering Sales Co 
Hoists and Trolleys ; 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 
American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Hydraulic Controls 


Beacon Falls 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Industrial Finishes 

Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 

Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 

United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Infra-Red Equipment 


Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


oracide’” DDT 
Simsbury 


Darworth Incorporated (“ 
Dispenser) 


Insecticide Bomb 
Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire & Cable 


Kerite Company The Seymour 


Instruments 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measuring) West Hartford 


Insulation 

Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Inter-Communications Equipment 

Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 

Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Ironing Machines—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Powd Co 
West Hartford 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Rayoestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheets) Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Keller Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 


Labels 
& J Cash Inc (Woven) 


South Norwalk 
augatuck Chemical Division 


United States 


Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Laboratory Equipment 


Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Laces 
Wilcox Lace Corp The 
Laces and Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Baer Brethers Stamford 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 


United Chromium Incorporated 
Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 
Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Waterbury 


A W Flint Co 


Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The 
Lathes—Contin-U-Matic : 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 

Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 

Bridgeport 


Essex 


Lathes—Mult-Au- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 


Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Laundry Roll Covers 


Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The Groton 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (shee —, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 


Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Leather, Mechanical 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) liddletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 


lithographers) Yew Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Norfolk 
Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
United Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Lime 


New England Lime Company Canaan 
Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Lithographers 
O'Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 
Lithographing 


Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 

Printers Inc Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 


Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 


ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamfe-d 

Locks—Cabinet 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Special Purpose 

Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
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Locks—Suitcase 
Eagle Lock Co The Terry ville 


Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 


oe Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

‘orp New Britain 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Loom—Non- Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 


City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Machetes 
Collins Company The Collinsville 
Machine Guards 
Wheeler Company The G E New Haven 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Machine Work 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (guneee 
parts) fartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 


ing mill machinery) orrington 
Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special) 


Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold oantins 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 
Machinery—Extruding 
Standara Machinery Co The 


Machinery—Metal-Working 
Bristol Metal-Working Equipment Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Machinery—Nut 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Waterbury 
The 


Mystic 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (spe- 
cial, new development engineering design 
and construction) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic 

A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 

Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgepert 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co. (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Potter & Johnson) West Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H _ lathe—horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Brushing 
Fuller Brush Co The 

Machines—Conveyor 
Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn_ rotary 
conveyor indexing type) Bridgeport 

Machines—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 
Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radical drills) 
Bridgeport 
Machines—Drep Hammers 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 
ReneS 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Machines—Mult-Au-Matic 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Pipe & Bolt Threadin 
Capewell Mfg Co Hartford 
Machines—Precision Boring 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 


Mastinge-Relling, 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Slotting 
Globe Tapping Machine Company The (High 
Production ie Head Slotting) Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Special 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 


Machines—Swaging 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 


Hartford 


Machines—Turks Head 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 
Mechines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Machines—Wire Drawing 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The 

Mail Boxes 

Airline Manufacturing aan The 
arehouse Point 

Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residentiai 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Mailing Machines 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manicure Instruments 
W E Bassett Company The Derby 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Marine Engines 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 
Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 


5 Marine Equipment 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
; Mechanics Hand Tool 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenehes, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Manufacturing Company The 
Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond, Security, Cash, Util- 
ity, Personal Files, Drawer Safes.Custombilt 
containers and displays) 


Middletown 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Durham 


Metal Cleaners 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Metal Finishes 


Hartford 


Enthone Inc New Haven 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Finishing 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company 


Metalizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Metal Products—Stampings 


West Cheshire 


Hamden 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 

Order) Waterbury 91 


Metal Specialties 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 

arnt Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 


tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 

Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Microscope—Measuring 

Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The — Chapel St 


Taven 
Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Milling Machines 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Keller Tracer—Controlled Milling Machines) 
West Hartford 

Rowbottom Maehine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 


Mops 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Moulded Plastic Products 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The’ 117 Echo Lake Road 

Watertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 


Moulds 

ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 

114 Brewery St New Haven 

Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 


artford 

Parker Stamp Werte Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) artford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 


non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
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. Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Nettings 

Wilcox Lace Corp The 


Nickel Anodes 


Middletown 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Seymour _ Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 

rolls) Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 

. Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The 

Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Non-Ferrous Scrap Metals 
Whipple & Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Non-ferrous Metal Castings 


Bridgeport 


Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
. Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
Oil Burners 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and 
/or Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, com- 


mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Oil Burner Wicks 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, 
underwriters above and under ground) 
outh Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Optical Cores & Ingots 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Outlets—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Ovens—Electric 

Bauer & Company Hartford 
Package Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Packaging 
Local Industries Inc (merchandising displays 
and packaging in wood) Lakeville 

Packaging Machinery 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company (box making 
machinery. Trade mark “Rite Size’’) 

Hartford 

Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of "Raybestos- Manhattan Inc The 


(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
Pads—Office 
The Baker Goodyear Company New Haven 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 

Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Paints 

Baer Brothers Stamford 


Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The New Haven 


Panta 

Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 

Paperboard 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 

Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
Gair Co Inc Robert (folding) Montville 


National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven 


Mills Inc H J Bristol 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
(Advt.) 
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Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridge 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingto 


Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


Ansenia 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Pattern-Makers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Penlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendrix Co The New Haven 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 


Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Photographic Equipment 


Kalart Company Inc Plainville 
Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 


Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 


Pile Fabrics 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co Inc (For furniture, 
automobiles, railroads, women's wear, 
toys) Shelton 
Pin Up Lamps 


Verplex Company The Essex 


Pipe 
American Brass Co The - and coupes) 
aterbury 


Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Bridgeport 
Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass gnd 
copper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 


Pipe Fitters’ Hand Tools & Machines 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 


Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Plastics 


Naygatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc (expanded 
cellular) helton 


Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plastic Gems 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Plastics Machinery 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Plastic—Moulders 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Conn Plastics Waterbury 

General Electric Company Meriden 

Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Plasticrete Bloc 


Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Platers 

American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 

Christie Plating Co am 

City Plating Works Bridge 

Patent Button Co The Waterbu 

Waterbury Plating Company Sataierr 


Chromjum Process Company The (Chromium 


Plating only) Derby 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 
Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Platers Metal 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Plating 
Christie Plating Co The (including lead plat- 
ing) Groton 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 

Plumbers’ Brass Goods 

Bridgeport Brass Co 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 
Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 


Plumbing Specialties 


Bridgeport 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Police Equipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Polishing Wheels 
Buff Div The Bullard Clark 


Danielson 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 


Williamsville 
Company 


device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 

Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Power Presses 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Powered Metal Products 


American Sintered Alloys Inc Bethel 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Prefabricated Buildings 

City Lumber of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (‘‘Cuprinol’’) Simsbury 
Press Papers 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Presses 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Cogent) 

anaes 


Henry & Wright Division of Hartford-Empir 
Company (automatic mechanical) Hart a 


Presses—Molding 
Standard Machinery Co The (compression and 
transfer molding, automatic and semi-auto- 
matic) Mystic 
Presses—Power 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A_ Division of 


Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Iieminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Wethersfield 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 


A D Steinbach & Sons 

The Walker-Rackliff Company 
Printing Machinery 

Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 


Bridge 
Thomas W Hall Company Stamford 
Printing Rollers 

Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 

Norwich 

Production Control Equipment 

United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 


New Haven 
New Haven 
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; Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Profilers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles- Bement-Pond Co 

West Hartford 

Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 


Publishers 
O'Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 


Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Pump Valves 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Punches 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 

141 Brewery St ew Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


j Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
: Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 


Radiation—Baseboard Convectors 
Hoff Manufacturing Company Bethany 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartforu 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New a 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
fartford 


Radiators—Engine Cooling 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Radio and Television Components 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Radio Receivers 
General ane Company Bridgeport 
ator Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(All types) West Hartford 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 


ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
_ _ Reduction Gears 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Refractories 
Howard Company 
Mullite Refractories Company The 
Refrigeration 
Bowser Technical Refrigeration Div Bowser 
Inc (high altitude, low temperature) 
Terryville 


New Haven 


New Haven 
Shelton 


Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 


Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 
Resistance Wire 
* © Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel chromium, cop- 
per nickel iron chromium, aluminum) 
Southport 
Kanthal Corporation The (Kanthal A-1, A, D, 
DS) Stamford 
Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 


H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 


Elmwoo i 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 

Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 

non-ferrous) Waterville 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 


Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co Tie Waterbury 
1 H Sessions & Sons Bristol 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 


per) Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 
< dvt.) 
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Roasters—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Rods 
American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 


bronze aterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 
bronze) Waterbury 91 
Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Compegy Bi Division 
Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 
Rolling Millis and Equipment 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Waterbury arrel Foundry & Machine Co 


The Waterbury 
Rolis 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled 

and Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Rope Wire 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co The  (‘‘Factice”’ 

Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubber—Cellular 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 


Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 


Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Company (Keds, Kedettes, 


New Haven 


Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Nugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber Heels 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 

sive compounds) Naugatuck 

Rubber Mill Machinery 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 

Rubber Products, Mechanical 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 

gaskets, molded parts) iddletown 

Canfield Co The Oo Bridgeport 

Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Ansonia 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Rubber Soles 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Tile 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 

Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
ew Haven 


Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


, Safety Cats 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 

Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
msbury 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 
Sandwich Grills—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Saws—Metal & Wood Cutting Band 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Sceales—Industrial Dial 


Kron Company The Bridgeport 
Scissors 

Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screens 

Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 

Doors and Porches) Hartford 
Screw Caps 

Weimann Bros Mfg Co The “(small for bottles) 

Derby 


Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 


Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
x Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
; Waterbury 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Win 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1 


Elmwood 


capacity) Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 

New Haven 

Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 

Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 


National Automatic Products Company = 4“ 

erlin 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 


New Britain 


Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 

Plainville 
Olson & Sons R P Southington 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume k Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 

S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The Waterville 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
Tools Hartford 
Pratt Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Reamers, Taps, Dies, Blades and Knurls) 
West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 

Screws 


American Screw Company Willimantic 


Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 


Bristol Com any The (socket set and socket 


= © Waterbury 
Clar oder Bolt Co Milldale 
cananenns Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Eagle Lo The Terryville 


Ho! ——— Screw Coogenetion,. The (socket 

set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Superior Manufacturing Co The Winsted 


Screws—Sockets 
Allen pMonulenasng, Loge The Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp West Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 


Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co Thee (Sewing Machine attach- 


ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 

Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 

Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 

trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 


J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 

Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 
Shells 

Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 

Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 

Warehouse Point 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, ane Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co Waterbury 
United Advertising Co Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 


Sheet Metal Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 


1 H Sessions & Son ristol 


Patent Button Ca The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
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gnals 

H C Cook Co The aa card files) 

32 Beaver St 

Silk Screening on Metal 

Merriam Mfg Co (Displays and Specialties, to 

order) Durham 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 

Slide Fasteners 


Ansonia 


G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Slings 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Smoke Stacks 


Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 


Soa 
J B Williams Co The Cindustrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft 
Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 
Special Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ascegie 


Henry & Wright Division of Hartford-Empi 


Company Hart = 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Lundeberg Engineering — Hartford 


National Sheradizing Machine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells Zz rubber industry) 


artford 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Special Parts 

Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 

recision stam ~~ ew Haven 

J Sessions & Bristol 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 

American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 
United States Rubber Company Naugatuck 


Spray Painting Equipment and Supplies 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Bowden See Co (Torsion) 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The 

Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Sorina 
Corp Bristo 
Springs—Coil & Flat 


Bristol 
Torrington 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome peeeeee Company Bristol 
Han-Dee Spring and anufacturing Co The 

(Coil and Flat) Hartford 


Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The vitoagens Divi 
sion ridgeport 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristo 

Springs—Flat 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
— Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
oe Bristol 

New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 


Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 


& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 

Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
D R Templeman Co (coil and torsion) Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 
Unionville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Bd Divi- 
sion ridgeport 
New England Sorin, pate Ko 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristo 
Springs, Wire & Flat 


Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stamped Metal Products 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
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Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Stampings 
American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Donahue Mfg Co. Inc Watertown 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(small) Hartford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 
Stampings—Small 
Acme Shear Co The Bridgeport 
American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Plainville 
New Haven 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Foursome Manufacturing Co The 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Stationery Specialties 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Steel 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 


Steel Castings 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 

alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 


New Haven 
Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 


Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The 


Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 


Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 


Milford 


New Britain 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 


Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 


Bristol 


industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 

Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
‘Super Refractories 

Mullite Refractories Company The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Switches—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Swaging Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Company 
Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Tanks 
Bigelow Cempany The (steel) 
Storts Welding é 


Centerbrook 


New Haven 
ompany (steel and alloy) 
eriden 


Tape 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Tap Extractors 

Walton Company bg West Hartford 
aps 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

West Hartford 


Tarred Lines 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 


Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Television Receivers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Testers—Non-Destructive 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
i! ; Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


: Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 


: Thermometers 

Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
£ Thermostats 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (auto- 
matic) Bridgeport 

Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 


rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

American Thread Co The Willimantic 

Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 


Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 


South Willington 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Thread Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 


Hartford 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 


H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 


R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Timing Devices 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 

Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Timing Mechanisms 
Gilbert Clock Corp The William L 


c Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 


in rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Winsted 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
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Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 
Willimantic 
Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co Bridge 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) 


Stamford 
Greist Mfg Co The 


New Haven 


Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 


tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 
Tools—Pipe Fitters’ Hand 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 


New Haven 


Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International 
Harvester truck chassis and “Metro” 
bodies) Bridgeport 


Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Stamford 
George P Clark Co 


Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 


Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) Stamford 
Tube Bending 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) erby 


Tube Fittings 


Scovill Mfg Co (“Uniflare’’) Waterbury 
Tubers 

Standard Machinery Co The (tubers for both 

rubber and plastic industries) Mystic 


Tubes—Collapsible Metal 


Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 
Tubing 

American Brass Co The Tents and wen) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and _ cop- 
per) Bridgeport 
G X O Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose 
Branch Waterbury 
Tubing—Heat' Exchanger 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


. Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and ‘Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 


Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 
(Advt.) 
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Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check 


valves) South Norwalk 


Valve Discs 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company ilartford 
Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Varnishes 
Baer Brothers Stamford 


Staminite Corp The New Haven 


Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 


Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 


est Haven 
Venetian Blinds 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc Durham 
Findell Manufacturing Company Manchester 
Ventilating Systems : 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Vertical Shapers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 


Vises 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combi- 


nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Waffle Irons—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terfals) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 


ferrous) Waterville 
oe Brothers Beh Co Milldale 
1 H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


clutch washers) Bridgeport 
t H_ Rosenheck Inc Torrington 
aling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 

Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 

Washers—Felt 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Washing Machines—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Watches 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Water Heaters 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The  (instan- 
taneous & storage) Hartford 
Water Heaters—Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp. of Conn., Inc Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Waxes—Floor 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 
Welding 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 
facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porupine Company The Bridgeport 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Holyoke Heater Corp. of Conn., Inc Hartford 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Window & Door Guards 

Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


Smith Co The John P 


Window Shades 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc Durham 


Wiping Cloths 
Federal Textile Corporation 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Wire 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The {hair opring) 
North Haven 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and silicon 
bronze) Bridge 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (Industrial—for acid, heat, de- 
greasing) Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat, 
treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 


Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P New Haven 
Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The 


Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Waterbury 


Hartford 


New Haven 
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Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Wire Forms 


Oakville 
Kensington 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 

American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 

West Haven 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Products 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 
Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 
Wire Rings 


American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 


Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Wire—Specialties 


Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 


Wires and Cable 
General Electric Company (for central sta- 
tions, industrial and mining applications) 
ridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (asbestos 
insulated) New Haven 


Wires—Building 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wires—Telephone 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


Wood Scrapers 

Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 
Woodwork 

C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woodworking 
Local Industries Inc Lakeville 
Woven Awning Stripes 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 


Plant) Unionville 
Yarns 

Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, 

knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 


Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 








Books & Booklets 
(Continued from page 48) 


THE SEAMLESS STORY; a history of 
the seamless steel tube industry in 
the U. S. by J. Perc Boore. Com- 
monwealth Press, Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1951. 

“A chronological account of the .. . 
various companies as they started, . . . 
the high points of their influence on the 
main story...” Preface. 

The author has included a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of Col. A. A. Pope and 
tells of his connection with the Pope 
Manufacturing Company, The Shelby 
Seamless Steel Tube Company and the 
American Bicycle Company. 


INVESTMENTS FOR PROFESSION- 
AL PEOPLE by Robert U. Cooper. 
The MacMillan Company, New 
York, 1951. 
A very readable guide for the man 
or woman with an absorbing profes- 
sion and little time for investment. 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY AND 
HOUSE WIRING by Herbert P. 
Richter. F. J. Drake, Wilmette, 
Ill. 1950. 

For the individual who wishes to 
learn the science and art of electrical 
wiring. 





Belding-Heminway Co., Inc. 
Service Section 


(Continued from page 8) 


use, among others. Bonded monocord 
threads are the result of eight years’ 
experimentation by the company’s 
research department, and utilize a prin- 
ciple of binding parallel filaments into 
a single non-twisted cord of thread. 
The advantages of this new type thread, 
called Nymo when made from nylon 
fibre, and Acmo when made of Du- 
pont’s orlon acrylic fibre, are so pro- 
nounced that sales actually increased 
100-fold in the past six years and almost 
tripled in the past two. Because produc- 
tion facilities at Putnam were inade- 
quate to cope with this rapid growth, 
the company has built a multi-million 
dollar plant at Hendersonville, the first 
electronically controlled thread manu- 
facturing plan in this country, and prob- 
ably in the world. 

Conventional type twisted threads in 
silk, nylon, and cotton continue to be 
manufactured at the Putnam plant, in 
addition to sewing kits, dental floss, and 
electrical tram. In addition the plant 


houses the company’s completely mod- 
ern research and testing facilities. 

The company’s extensive line of sew- 
ing threads and allied products are sold 
to both needle trade industries and to 
retailer's for home consumption. Like- 
wise, the silk, nylon, orlon, and rayon 
fabrics are sold to manufacturers and 
piece-goods counters alike. 

Over 100 salesmen, working out of 
16 sales offices, are employed for the 
national distribution of Belding Hem- 
inway'’s thread, fabric, and lingerie 
products. In addition a substantial trade 
is carried on with foreign nations 
through the medium of the company’s 
export department. This extensive sell- 
ing effort, backed by over a century 
of experience and an enterprising man- 
agement, makes the “playful kitten” 
trade-mark and Belding Corticelli trade- 
name familiar signs of style and quality 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Lloyd B. Seaver is general man- 
ager of the Putnam, Connecticut plant. 





Service Section 


BOOKS FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
—We know our way through the bewilder- 
ing world of books. We can supply tech- 
nical and production books and manuals; 
handbooks in all fields; guides to selling 
and advertising; books on business adminis- 
tration and finance; industrial engineering 
books; encyclopedias; dictionaries; business 
maps and globes; atlases, etc. WHIT- 
LOCK’S, INC., 15 Broadway, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


FOR SALE: Industrial plant—built in 1948 
located Boston Post Road, Guilford, Con- 
necticut. Land 2.7 acres, 140 ft. on highway, 
main building 4,000 square feet. Office 
wing 900 square feet. Boiler room wing 
450 square fee-—50 H.P. Clever-Brooks 
high pressure steam generator. Immediate 
possession. The F. B. Koster Wax Refining 
Company, Sayville, New York. 


SURFACE GRINDERS FOR SALE— 
1 Brown & Sharpe Model 2 Serial 10570 
built 1936 with built-in electric motor and 
magnetic chuck fully automatic and 1 Reid 
Model 2036 built 1939, built-in electric 
motor, permanent magnetic chuck. Both in 
good working condition. May be inspected 
by appointment only. Write P. O. Box 912, 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


FOUNDRY SUPERINTENDENT—Success- 
ful Malleable (Duplex) Foundry. Opportu- 
nity for one who can demonstrate real 
ability. If your application is to receive full 
consideration, it must give complete details 
as to age, marital condition, education, exact 
duties and responsibilities and term of asso- 
ciation with various businesses. All replies 
will be held strictly confidential. Address 
PA-25. 


{ 60 } 
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Allen, Russell & Allen 42 
American Appraisal Co. 23 
American Paper Goods Co. 46 
American Thread Co., The 43 
Ballard Oil Co., Inc. Outside Back Cover 
Barney’s 23 
Bassick Co. 40 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 39 
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Chase Brass & Copper Co. 20 
Clark Associates, Myron 34 
Connecticut Advertising Services 49 
Connecticut Printers, Inc. 3 
Connecticut Utility Companies 36 
Curtis & Son, S. 20 
Cutaway Harrow Div., Orkil, Inc. 45 
Detroit Steel Corp. 35 
Dictaphone Corp. 32 
Dowd, Wyllie & Olson, Inc. 2 
Eastern Machinery Co., The 22 
Electrical Supplies, Inc. 2 
Filing Equipment Bureau, Inc. 22 
Federal Textile Corp. 41 
Fuller Brush Co., The 16 
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Industrial Sound Control, Inc. 19 
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Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co., The 20 
Plocar Company, John J. 41 
Production Services Corp. 20 
Rhodes, S. Arthur 24 
Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc. 17 
Sherman Transfer Co., Roger 29 
Shuttleworth, Inc. 21 


Souther Engineering Co., The Henry 18 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 2 


Sprague Electrical Supplies, Inc. 2 
Sproat-Smith Co. 28 
Suburban Propane Gas Co. 44 
Swan Tool & Machine Co., The 24 
Talco Engineering Co. 48 
Taylor & Greenough Co., The 48 
Thompson Water Cooler Co. 28 
Torrington Mfg. Co., The 27 
Travelers, The 26 
Uarco, Inc. 25 
Wallace Barnes 38 
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If you have an industrial heating prob- 

lem, call on Balco’s consulting engineers 

for expert, money-saving advice. Con- 

tact Balco at Box 1078, Hartford, or tele- 

phone Hartford 93341 for a prompt, 
assures 


very S70 Oe it, experienced discussion of individual 
when you 


heating requirements. 


The BALLARD OM Co. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








